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THE TIME for the next council approaches. Are 
we ready? Council time for Phi Delta Kappa 
seems significant for two major 
reasons. It is a logical time to 
summarize our accomplishments 
during the past two-year period. 
It also presents an opportunity for planning for 
the next biennium and succeeding years. 

From how many points of view should this 
“check-up” be made? 

Attitudes and achievements of individual mem- 
bers must always serve as the real foundation of 
the fraternity. Section 1, Article II of the national 
constitution states that “Phi Delta Kappa shall be 
a professional education fraternity. In its nature 
it shall present three aspects; namely, the profes- 
sional, the fraternal, and the honorary.”’ By the 
very nature of the fraternity itself, then, election to 
membership is only a milestone along the roads of 
achievement of its various members. What have 
I accomplished along scholarship, fraternal and 
professional lines during the past biennium? How 
may I better direct my energies during the next two 
years? These are proper questions that each 
might ask himself and in their answer find a way 
to growth and increased usefulness. 

How may each compute his score? Each should 
have achieved along each of the three major lines 
of scholarship, fraternal relations, and professional 
endeavor. The score would be arrived at by total- 
ing contributions of the three types. If one has 
been comparatively inactive in fraternal relation- 
ships, he needs superior records in scholarship and 
research lines or in professional achievements in 
order to be satisfied with his own record. Likewise 
those who have low research and scholarship rec- 
ords or low professional leadership and service 
records need high scores in the other two major 
aspects. 


THE NEXT 
COUNCIL * 





* December 28, 29, 30, 1937, at Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Editorial Comment 


It is not to be supposed that all members of the 
fraternity are identical in type. It is not reasonable 
that we should all make our best contributions to 
the education program by following plans of work 
in which each major aspect is equally emphasized. 
In making our individual plans for the future, 
however, we must recognize that by ignoring or 
minimizing one aspect we assume responsibilities 
for superior contributions in the other two, in order 
to continue to qualify as desirable members. For 
most of us a well-balanced achievement plan would 
seem to be desirable. 

We live professionally and fraternally as mem- 
bers of groups as well as individually. This 
concept causes us to be interested in periodic in- 
ventories of our chapters as well as “‘check-ups’’ on 
ourselves as members. 

Have our chapters been giving the best possible 
leadership service through discovering and select- 
ing the most promising young men in our univer- 
sities as members and in stimulating them to 
optimum professional efforts? Have our chapter 
programs stressed the uses and values of scientific 
research? Have they recognized professional serv- 
ice and leadership merit? Have they developed 
better understanding of and enthusiasm for the 
profession? 

What is the scope of our chapter responsibilities? 
How large an area does each chapter serve? How 
far away from the place where his chapter meets 
may a member reside and still serve well and be 
well served by his chapter? These and like ques- 
tions are causing many of our members to think 
in terms of adapting our principles and practices 
to conditions as they exist today and to those of the 
apparent future. This thinking on the part of 
our membership has brought about the inclusion 
in Section 4 (b) of Article IV of the national con- 
stitution of the following statement concerning 
the duties of the district representative: ‘To foster 
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the organization of field chapters, the activities of 
field members, and the formation of state commit- 
tees in those states where such seem desirable.” 

During the past biennium our district repre- 
sentatives have been working with our national 
vice-president and with a member in each state as 
local chairman in order to study the interests and 
needs of our members in the field remote from 
chapters. These state and district members of this 
committee (called the Field Organization Commit- 
tee) have been co-ordinating their efforts under the 
chairmanship of brother Ira M. Kline, national 
vice-president. 

Some of the states in which field members have 
been especially active during the past biennium 
are: Colorado, Texas, Montana, and Mississippi. 
Reports are coming in from various states and 
localities of state fraternity luncheons in connec- 
tion with state teachers associations, informal 
groups meeting regularly for fraternal and pro- 
fessional values, and state-wide investigations and 
public school legislative programs. No attempt 


has been made by this committee to set up uniform 
programs in states. The committee is, rather, a 


co-operating committee made up of representatives 
of the national executive committee, the member- 
ship in states, and the districts. Brother Kline will 
give a report of the work of this committee at the 
council meeting in December. 

Another national committee in which our mem- 
bership is much interested is developing the manu- 
script for a guidance booklet for high-school boys 
and college freshmen whom we wish to interest in 
teaching as a profession. A handbook for Phi 
Delta Kappans and other school counselors to use 
is also being prepared to accompany the booklet. 
Brother Edwin A. Lee, director of the Nationa] 
Occupation Conference and editor of Occupations, 
the well-known national guidance magazine, is 
chairman of this committee. He reports that they 
hope to have the galley proof of these publications 
ready by council time. 

Other chairmen of national committees made 
reports of progress at a recent meeting of the na- 
tional executive committee at Chicago. Brother 
Allan R. Congdon reported that the work of the 
committee appointed to reclassify the constitution 
and by-laws is completed. Brother Lewis W. Wil- 
liams made a report as chairman of the Committee 
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on Investments and Housing. Brother F. F. 
Powers, as chairman of the Chapter Activities 
Committee, has had the active co-operation of 
many of the members of his committee and will 
have many valuable and interesting practices of 
various chapters to pass along to other chapters 
for consideration and possible adaptation to local 
conditions. Brother Earl Collins as chairman of 
the Long Time Planning Committee has been col- 
lecting opinions on a nationwide basis regarding 
important issues before the fraternity. He will re- 
port at the next council meeting. The chairman 
of the Committee on Dissemination of Research, 
Brother Walter B. Jones, will have a definite re- 
port of accomplishment and significant recom- 
mendations from that committee to give in Cin- 
cinnati in December. 

The Committee on Criticism and Evaluation of 
the National Magazine under the chairmanship of 
Brother Earle U. Rugg, has been active and help- 
ful during the biennium. Brothers N. L. Engel- 
hardt and Paul M. Cook have represented the fra- 
ternity in the meetings of The American Council 
on Education. Brother Cook has represented us in 
the Interfraternity Council. Brother Lindquist has 
been chairman of a committee of distinguished 
leaders in the profession who are concerned and 
active in the national movement to protect ‘Free- 
dom of Teaching.” Arrangements are being made 
for a report from this committee at Cincinnati. 

As indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, every 
effort has been made to utilize the abilities of a 
large number of representative members of the fra- 
ternity in carrying forward the program during 
the biennium. Approximately three hundred men 
have contributed, some of them very generously, of 
their time as members of our committees. We 
hope that the reports of progress at council time 
will show valuable achievement, and also serve as 
a basis for formulation of desirable plans for the 
future. 

In harmony with the democratic policies of ad- 
ministration, indicated by the foregoing organiza- 
tion of committees, a plan for co-operative formu- 
lation of the agenda for the next council meeting 
has been carried out. Your national president 
wrote early last spring to all district representatives 
requesting their help in preparing the program of 
the next council. They were asked to solicit sug- 
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gestions from all campus and field chapters within 
their respective areas. All district representatives 
co-operated. After the national executive commit- 
tee gave a number of hours to consideration of 
possible agenda items, their suggestions together 
with those received from chapters through their 
district representatives were referred to our na- 
tional executive secretary for classification under 
committee headings agreed upon in conference. 

The agenda for the Seventeenth Biennial 
Council as printed in this issue is the result. Give 
the topics which members of our fraternity have 
asked the next council to consider some thought. 
Campus and field chapters may wish to devote one 
or more meetings to discussing issues contained in 
the agenda. 

Choose a delegate from your chapter of the 
highest calibre. He should be one who has had the 
benefit of your discussion of these issues as a back- 
ground for his thinking. He should be one in 
whom you have sufficient confidence so that you 
will send him to the council free to use his best 
intelligence in considering evidence and issues and 
his best judgment in discussion and voting. 

Help to make the Seventeenth Biennial Council 
Meeting another constructive step in the evolution 
of Phi Delta Kappa as a dynamic, constructive 
force in education. 


WILLARD WALTER PATTY. 


EDUCATION AND OuR NATIONAL LIFE is the 
timely theme selected for the annual observance 
of the week set 
aside in many 
communities for 
consideration of 
schools, their purposes, problems, activities, and 
achievements. American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, and the United States Office of 
Education. It has come to be of increasing im- 
portance in many communities where it has been 
observed for a number of years and school men 
everywhere will do well to avail themselves of 
this unusual opportunity to bring community and 
school together in common endeavor that each may 
know and understand the other better. 

The general theme for the week this year is 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK, NOVEMBER 7-13 


especially significant in view of the increasing evi- 
dence that public enlightenment must be empha- 
sized even more vigorously than in the past if our 
democracy is to endure. The daily topics are 
all appropriate to the general theme although they 
are not otherwise interrelated. These topics in 
order beginning with the one for Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7, are as follows: Can We Educate for Peace; 
Buying Educational Services; Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial; Our American Youth Problem; The 
Schools and the Constitution; School Open House 
Day; and Life Long Learning. 

Two of the topics contribute to the observance 
of two great national celebrations—the Horace 
Mann Centennial and the Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial. Other topics were selected as dominant 
issues in American Education at the present time. 

Supplies which are helpful in the organization 
of the program in the school and in the community 
are available from The National Education Asso- 
ciation at small cost. They include a handbook, 


a sourcebook, posters, stickers, leaflets, publicity 
materials, and manuals for elementary school, high 
school, rural school, and teachers colleges. In 


addition special bibliographies on the several top- 
ics are available. With such helps at the com- 
mand of those who are interested, with the daily 
press of the country devoting column after column 
to the observance, and with the people of the na- 
tion interested in education and what it has to 
offer the adult as well as the child, the celebra- 
tion of American Education Week awaits the lead- 
ership which school people generally and Phi 
Delta Kappans in particular will give. 

National groups can offer helps, give unity to 
the program on a nationwide basis, and otherwise 
set the stage but they cannot do the work of plan- 
ning and realizing in the local community. Here 
is an opportunity to express the purpose of Phi 
Delta Kappa in service to the community. 


to promote free public education as an es- 
sential to the development and maintenance of a de- 
mocracy, through the continuing interpretation of 
the ideals of research, service, and leadership. It 
shall be the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to translate 
these ideals into a program of action appropriate to 
the needs of public education. 


P. M. C. 





What Is Liberal Education? 


By ELMER J. F. ARNDT 


HEN we are confronted with this question, 
\4 our first impulse perhaps, is to reply that 
liberal education is education unhampered by any 
dogmas. The characteristic, we would probably 
say, of liberal education is its devotion to truth. 
If the truth is to be found at all, we have reasoned, 
there must be no restrictions on the scope of in- 
tellectual inquiry. Indeed, the intellect must be 
accorded the right to question any and all assump- 
tions no matter how sacred. It does not take a 
great deal of insight to understand that the pre- 
supposition of such a program is the absence of any 
kind of authoritarianism. Freedom of the schools 
from any persistent or sporadic interference from 
any quarter, whether it be the church or the state or 
the representatives of business, is the necessary con- 
dition of the pursuit of truth. For that reason, we 
generally maintain, the fate of liberal education is 
bound up with the fate of our civil liberties: free- 
dom of speech, of press, and of assembly. For 
without these essential liberties, liberal education 
becomes impossible. Unless the schools have the 
freedom to criticize the actual functioning of gov- 
ernment, unless they have the freedom to criticize 
the assumptions and the specific modes of func- 
tioning of our form of economic organization, 
unless they have freedom to criticize the popularly 
accepted moral code and the life-views and world- 
views which compete for the loyalty of men, edu- 
cation becomes mere indoctrination and progress 
becomes impossible. What is more, the denial of 
the freedom to subject all dogmas, whether they 
be religious or political or economic dogmas, to ra- 
tional criticism is to deny the claims of the dis- 
tinctive element in human nature, namely, reason. 
And to deny the claims of reason is to deny the 
claim of the individual to develop into the best 
personality he is capable of becoming. 

That the possession of whatever liberty we now 
actually enjoy in the field of education has been 
achieved only at a great price is a patent fact of 
history. It is also patent that men gladly paid the 
price. ‘‘Liberty’’ was a word to conjure with; like 
the pearl merchant who was willing to surrender 


* Elmer J. F. Arndt is Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy of Religion and Social Ethics at 
Eden Theological Seminary, W ebster Groves, 
Missouri. He is a graduate (1929) of Eden 
Seminary, received the A.M. degree (1930) 
at Washington University, and the degree of 
S.T.M. (1931) at Union Theological Sem- 
inary. He has also spent an additional year 
in graduate work at Yale University. The 
article was secured for this Journal by Beta 
Field Chapter of St. Louis. 


his whole stock for the one pearl of great price, the 
men of the eighteenth century were ready and 
willing to exchange everything for the cherished 
prize of liberty. It is not so evident that the pas- 
sion for liberty is today so all-consuming. Men 
seem more ready to surrender their liberties for 
bread or national greatness than to struggle for 
their preservation. The irony of our situation is 
that, having in principle, at least, entered into the 
promised land of freedom, we do not want to live 
init. It is not merely that there are attacks on civil 
liberties and the freedom of the schools. As in- 
telligent people we recognize the truth inherent in 
the curt watchword: The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance. We expect attacks on our liberties; yet 
it is most disconcerting to discover that the attacks 
arise on the very soil of freedom itself and even 
from the supposed citadels of freedom. We can 
understand foreign invasions; but civil strife, the 
struggle against freedom in the name of freedom, 
appears irrational. But understandable or not, the 
facts cannot be blinked. Like a smoke-cloud 
driven by a steady wind, authoritarianism sweeps 
over the world. And the children who have re- 
ceived the heritage of freedom hail the coming of 
the cloud with enthusiasm. That the cloud on 
our horizon is even denser than the smoke-clouds 
our fathers dispelled in their battle for freedom 
seems to add to our enthusiasm for it. We behold 
the spectacle of the free man of the twentieth cen- 
tury welcoming a tyranny which is not merely po- 
litical or ecclesiastical but totalitarian. We see 
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him surrendering not only democracy, but religious 
freedom, intellectual freedom, moral freedom, and 
economic freedom as well. We see him submit- 
ting to the imposition of a detailed pattern for the 
whole of his existence and revelling in that absence 
of responsibility which spineless acceptance of a 
powerful and dominant will bestows. 

Lest, like the Pharisee, we comfort ourselves 
with the smug assurance that we Americans are not 
like the people of Western Europe and have not 
succumbed to the rigid “‘ideology’’ of the right or 
the left and have not bowed our necks to dictator- 
ship, it is well to remind ourselves that neither civil 
liberties nor the freedom of the schools to pursue 
the truth wherever it may lead are free from effec- 
tive assault. Nor have the schools always resisted 
the assaults on their freedom with sufficient vigor. 
That Jerome Davis can be dismissed from the fac- 
ulty of Yale University apparently because privi- 
leged alumni are more concerned to protect their 
privileges than to further knowledge and resent 
Mr. Davis’ criticism of capitalism does little credit 
either to the alumni or to the university. That 
Washington University imposes penalties on stu- 
dents who are wholly committed to a stand against 
military training is certainly not an example of an 
appeal to reason. There is no need to multiply 
examples. What I should like to point out is that 
the attacks on academic freedom are not isolated 
happenings and cannot be accounted for on the 
ground that they are occasional lapses from a gen- 
erally accepted standard. Rather such assaults are 
part of a wider pattern which reaches far beyond 
the limits of school buildings and college campuses. 
To refuse to see that there is a connection between 
the attacks on academic freedom and political and 
economic repression partakes of the nature of folly, 
not of scientific objectivity. To deal with the at- 
tacks on the freedom of the schools as an isolated 
event rather than as an event connected with the 
desperate struggle between the nations for sources 
of raw materials and markets, the growing in- 
tensity of the struggle between capital and labor, 
the unabashed reliance on physical force and the 
exaltation of power as an end in itself is to con- 
demn ourselves to life in a fool’s paradise. 

Is it, perhaps, that our demand for liberty has 
been for an abstract liberty? Is it that we want 
liberty but have failed to ask and failed to answer 
the question, Liberty for what? Is it true, per- 


haps, that our liberal education has been so pre- 
occupied with freeing students from all loyalties 
that it has no content of its own? Is it because 
men have found “‘liberty’’ to be so empty and con- 
tentless that they are so willing to forsake it? It 
is certainly evident that the real significance of 
the social conflicts which force themselves upon 
us today is not primarily that they pose problems 
to be attacked by an informed intelligence. That, 
indeed, they do. Their real significance, however, 
is that they indicate a change of mood; a mood 
which has no trust in informed intelligence; a 
mood which has turned away from intelligence and 
chosen to pin its faith to the irrational impulses 
of egoistic man. 

Some educators, perhaps more than we imagine, 
are aware not only of the problems which confront 
us but of their significance as well. Professor 
George S. Counts in his forthright pamphlet, 
“Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order?” has 
given clear statement to a position with which 
many of us can sympathize. The older type of 
education, he believes, which sought to carry out 
its program without reference to the social order, 
has proved itself inadequate. Indeed by taking 
an exclusively contemplative attitude, that kind of 
education has eliminated itself from any claim to 
leadership. It abdicated its responsibility to apply 
intelligence to the actual problems which confront 
our generation so that it could consort with its 
mistress, freedom from all dogma. The liberalism 
it wanted was a liberalism of thought rather than 
a liberalism of action. To that end, it was willing 
to withhold any criticism of the present social 
order (which had so generously endowed educa- 
tion) and refused to embark on any serious ex- 
ploration of the possibilities for a better form of 
social organization. 

For Professor Counts, the main task of educa- 
tion is the exploration of possibilities for the estab- 
lishment of a society whose members are eco- 
nomically secure and thus free to pursue cultural 
advance. The objective of liberal education, if 
I interpret him aright, is the increase of liberty. 
After describing the actual conflict on and the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the American scene, Professor 
Counts concludes: “Through the courageous and 
intelligent reconstruction of their economic insti- 
tutions, they (men) could all obtain, not only 
physical security, but also the luxuries of life and 
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as much leisure as men could ever learn to enjoy. 
. . . Such a vision of what America might become 
in the industrial age I would introduce into our 
schools as the supreme imposition, but one to 
which our children are entitled—a priceless legacy 
which it should be the first concern of our pro- 
fession to fashion and bequeath.’”” Such is Pro- 
fessor Counts’ suggestion for the content of edu- 
cation. Liberalism, in the sense of refusing to 
have any loyalty other than loyalty to the dogma 
of freedom, is frankly surrendered. Students are 
to be imposed upon. For, argues Professor Counts, 
the question is not whether or not students shall 
be imposed upon, but rather, whether or not the 
educators will use their power to impose their 
vision (identified with the vision of the American 
people) on their students. Thus freedom is given 
content and purpose. Education is to be education 
for a new social order. Its aim is practical not con- 
templative; its content is social not individual. 

This view is, of course, a variety of the view 
which holds that education is for life. But it is 
only fair to point out that its utilitarianism is of a 
different order from that mercenary utilitarianism 
in education which conceives education as the en- 
dowment of the student with a bag of tricks which 
will insure a comfortable income when the student 
enters business or the professions. Professor 
Counts’ suggestion is not that educators confer 
with business executives for the purpose of re- 
vamping the curriculum to meet the specifications 
of those who have profited from the present order. 
Rather his suggestion is that the educators confer 
with the business executives for the purpose of hav- 
ing them accept the specifications of the educators 
in economic and political affairs. Whatever may 
be thought about the views held by Professor 
Counts, we are, I hope, unanimous in our rejec- 
tion of that view of education which would con- 
ceive the whole process primarily in terms of its 
utility as an instrument for the enhancement of 
income. 

Crude commercialism in education is the re- 
flection of an age which made economic values 
dominant. It is of a piece with complete absorp- 
tion in economic expansion to the exclusion of 
other interest, or, at least, their subordination. 
Just as the popular outlook has substituted eco- 
nomic sanctions for morality for the sanctions of a 
faith corroded by the “‘acids of modernity,”’ so the 


popular outlook, obsessed with the desire for a 
success measurable in terms of dollars and cents, 
has found in the monetary rewards which come 
to the holders of high-school diplomas, college de- 
grees, and good scholastic records, a sanction for 
education. It is an easy faith and statistics are not 
lacking to provide a specious support for the thesis. 
Of course, there are other facts which certain edu- 
cational administrators prefer to suppress. It was 
somewhat embarrassing, even for the most brazen 
apostles of commercialism, to explain away before 
a 1934 graduating class the brute fact that un- 
employment awaited even the best-trained stu- 
dents. If a little was surrendered under the pres- 
sure of the depression, now that there is general 
agreement that prosperity has returned, the old 
thesis can be reasserted with greater fervency. The 
improved condition of business is, I take, it, a 
powerful argument to some persons, among them 
the uneducated in education, for accepting in 
uncritical faith the leadership of the Successful 
Business Man. 

Professor Counts will have none of such leader- 
ship. He desires a leadership in education which 
is concerned to create a social order in which all 


can be sufficiently successful in securing the eco- 


nomic requisites of the good life. He does not 
want a leadership which is concerned to equip 
students to profit at the expense of others. His 
program opens up an entrancing prospect. It 
recognizes the social responsibility of education; 
it contains an ethical passion to which we can re- 
spond; it has as its goal a social order in which men 
will be free from much of the drudgery of living 
and hence free to devote themselves to the develop- 
ment of personal life. There is much that is sound 
in Professor Counts’ program and much that needs 
to be considered seriously. Educators and students 
in the educational process must be aware of the 
social problems of the day and to those problems 
must be applied the resources of intelligence. 
Whether the schools will be able both to discover 
a solution for social problems and give effect to the 
solutions discovered is another matter. No school, 
nevertheless, which knows its function, can in- 
sulate itself against the social order of which it is 
a part. 

Having expressed so much agreement with the 
type of view presented by Professor Counts, I wish 
to raise the question whether an educational pro- 
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gram directed towards a reconstruction of the social 
order is or should be the program of liberal edu- 
cation. I have said enough, I think, to indicate 
that I agree with Professor Counts that education 
should have its impact on society and that impact 
in the direction of expanding opportunities for 
all individuals. This, if I understand the implica- 
tions of “expanding opportunities’’ involves a 
more equalitarian social order than we have at the 
present time. Yet, one may inquire, is not the em- 
phasis on building a new social order largely in 
economic terms, like the commercialization of edu- 
cation, a reflection of an age which has made eco- 
nomic values dominant? Is there not in Pro- 
fessor Counts’ program a tacit acceptance of the 
very spirit of the social order which he proposes 
should be rebuilt? Is the most significant question 
which confronts the twentieth-century American 
the attainment of economic security or is it the 
attainment of a life-view which, while giving the 
economic values their proper place, recognizes the 
claims of those values which make human life truly 
human? 

To put the question in this way is not to suggest 
that we are confronted with a choice between two 
alternatives, namely either serious occupation with 
socio-economic problems or flight from  socio- 
economic problems into a world of serene con- 
templation. It is to suggest that a radical approach 
to our social and economic problems—and only a 
radical approach is adequate—is possible only on 
the basis of sensitive appreciation of and partici- 
pation in those values which give human life its 
worth and dignity. 

Permit me to illustrate my meaning by reference 
to communism. Communism has set as its ob- 
jective precisely what Professor Counts calls upon 
the schools to make their object. Now, no matter 
what our judgment on communism is, none can 
afford to overlook the passion of communists for 
social justice. Their passion for justice puts all of 
us to shame. It is not the passion for social justice 
which has been such a conspicuous characteristic 
of communists which gives us pause or is the oc- 
casion of criticism. Rather it is the limited and 
circumscribed view of human life erected into a 
dogma by the leaders of communism which is the 
occasion of criticism. The world it offers man is 
limited to the finite, robbed of ultimate signifi- 
cance, and controlled by material forces. In spite 


of its passion for social justice, communism offers 
us in explicit form the world-view implicit in its 
antithetical form of economic order, capitalism. 
Does not communism, in its theory if not always 
in its practice, defeat its very objective of obtaining 
a just social order just because it does a funda- 
mental injustice to the nature of man? Important 
as men’s economic relations are, are not men’s re- 
lations to those qualities which are uniquely human 
more important still? Are not the cultivation of 
an appreciation for and participation in the quest 
for knowledge, the creation of beauty, and devo- 
tion to the good the qualities which give human 
life its worth? For after all, the economic values 
are instrumental to the attainment of the values of 
truth and beauty and goodness, not vice-versa. It 
is the lure of these distinctively human values 
which gives our economic and social problems their 
insistent urgency. What would we gain if we were 
to extend the benefits of industrialism to the 
whole population but not initiate persons into a 
realm in which the human spirit could develop 
and grow to its fullest measure? If liberal educa- 
tion is to be anything more than a stocking of the 
mind with a miscellaneous collection of facts or 
journalistic information or skills, it cannot neglect 
the rigorous training of the mind, the sensitizing of 
the mind to the things discerned by poet and artist, 
and the development of the kind of character 
which aspires to an ever fuller participation in 
goodness. Certainly this means association with 
the seers of humankind. But it means something 
more; it means the undergirding of life with a 
philosophy which points beyond the finite to the 
Purpose which gives meaning and worth to the 
finite world of human experience; a philosophy 
which does not stop short with the recognition of 
particular goods but points beyond to the Good- 
ness which is both the Source and Sustainer of 
human good. 

Is it too easy an answer to our question to sug- 
gest that a liberal education is a synthesis of the 
emphases which we have reviewed? That is, that 
liberal education is a synthesis of unqualified de- 
votion to truth, and an intelligent and fearless con- 
cern for social justice and a life-view which is open 
to the realm of the super-temporal? 

Devotion to truth means the patient search for 
fact and reverence before the fact. Yet devotion 
to truth does not stop with mere fact; it seeks to 
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elicit the meaning of facts—to understand their 
correlations and to discern their systematic struc- 
ture. Devotion to truth includes the rigorous dis- 
cipline of the mind, the struggle for objectivity, 
and unity of vision. That is our heritage from the 
era of liberalism which so many today would 
blithely jettison for escape into a vague and misty 
emotionalism. The error of the older liberalism 
was not its devotion to fact; its error was its limita- 
tion of the realm of fact to the measurable. It may 
be that the scope of the measurable can be extended 
beyond its present limits; but it is pure dogmatism 
to limit the realm of fact to the measurable. The 
appreciation of beauty, the actuality of moral good- 
ness, the presence of the Holy are just as much facts 
as the acceleration in the motion of a falling body 
or the chemical composition of water. 

Concern for social justice means the recognition 
of the unity of mankind and the ethical content of 
that unity. ‘No man liveth unto himself” is both 
the statement of a fact and an injunction to be 
realized in practice. Much of our implicit creed, it 
must be admitted, is a contravention both of the 
fact and the injunction. But in so far as our im- 
plicit creed contravenes concern for social justice, 
it sows the seed whose harvest is not merely the 
destruction of the self-centered personality itself 
but also the destruction of the very conditions 
which make possible our most cherished posses- 
sions. Escape from the problems raised by at- 
tacks on civil liberties or the problems raised by 
the unequal distribution of wealth or the problems 
raised by the rise of nationalism is impossible. 
The question is whether such questions are to be 
left to the demagogues to provide them stepping 
stones to power or whether they are to be the con- 
cern of intelligent, sensitive folk as serious ques- 
tions demanding rational solution. That the edu- 
cational process should have relevance to the social 
problems which confront us is the legitimate de- 
mand made by democratic societies. Relevance to 
social problems in this context means both that it 
is the function of education to create in the minds 
of students an awareness of the problems and an 
approach to the problems directed by the demo- 
cratic spirit. In spite of the difficulties, foreseen 
and unforeseen, of democracy, is it too much to 
expect of our educators that they embody loyalty to 
the democratic spirit? And, moreover, to expect 
loyalty to democracy to be a loyalty to a growing 
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and developing democracy rather than loyalty to 
any given status quo? If the schools, one of the 
chief supports of democracy, are pervaded by a 
spirit of nervousness and fear aroused by the op- 
position of privileged groups to a progressive ex- 
tension of democracy, then the schools must sur- 
render their leadership and be content with the 
mess of pottage they accept in exchange for their 
birthright. What I am suggesting is that it is 
part and parcel of liberal education today to assume 
its responsibility for the extension of democracy 
generally, and specifically the extension of de- 
mocracy from the political organization of society 
to its economic organization. 

It is not because of their insistence on the social 
responsibility of education that the advocates of 
social reconstruction should be criticized. If there 
is to be any criticism of them, it is in the tendency 
to neglect the spiritual forces available for social 
reconstruction. What needs criticism is the tend- 
ency to predicate social reconstruction on the very 
basis on which the opposition rests, namely, finite- 
materialistic world-views. That is the reason, I 
should insist, that an undergirding philosophy of 
life which incorporates the spiritual values and 
gives them a dominant place in the hierarchy of 
values is at once the foundation and the crown of 
liberal education. That education should lead men 
to a vision of the Good and so fit them for public 
service is the theme of Plato’s Republic. That 
theme has been the burden of the great tradition 
in the history of human thought. It has been the 
object of the writer to suggest that the lines along 
which we must work if we are to find an answer to 
the question before us are the lines indicated by 
Plato and interpreted in terms relevant to our day. 
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Education in Correctional Institutions 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT 


N DECEMBER, 1933, Governor Herbert H. 
Lehmann appointed a commission* to study 
the problems of education in penal institutions for 
youth. In his letter to the appointed members of 
the Commission, the Governor stressed the fact 
that for over a year previous to the appointment, 
the State Department of Correction had been work- 
ing upon a new program of education for the in- 
mates of its institutions. He expressed gratifica- 
tion with the progress which had been realized at 
the State Institution at Elmira where the efforts 
for carrying on the educational program had been 
centered. The Governor indicated that the El- 
mira project had been exciting interest among 
correctional departments and educators in other 
states and felt that the benefits which were accru- 
ing at Elmira should be extended to all of the in- 
stitutions for youth. 
At the beginning, the Commission thought of 
its work as being associated largely with reform- 
atories. It soon found, however, that the scope of 


* The Governor named as members of this Commission 
educators, laymen, penologists, and social workers as fol- 
lows: Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. Edmund deS. 
Brunner, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Mr. Edward R. Cass, General Secretary of the 
American Prison Association, New York City; Dr. William 
E. Grady, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City; Miss Jane Hoey of the Welfare Council, New York 
City; Miss Julia K. Jaffray, Secretary, National Committee 
on Prisons and Prison Labor, New York City; Dr. Franklin 
J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City; Dr. Daniel J. Kelly, Superintendent of 
Schools, Binghamton, N. Y.; Dr. Paul Klapper, Dean of the 
School of Education, College of the City of New York; 
Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, Former Chairman of the Commission 
to Investigate Prison Administration and Construction, New 
York City; Mr. Austin H. MacCormick, Commissioner of 
Correction, New York City; Dr. Wm. McKee of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. James Marshall, Vice 
President of the New York City Board of Education; Dr. 
Lois H. Meek, Chairman of the Division of Indivdual De- 
velopment and Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Elementary Education, State Education Department, Albany, 
N. Y.; Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. Lewis A. 
Wilson, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y.; Mr. Walter M. 
Wallack (Secretary), Director of Education, State Depart- 
ment of Correction, Albany, N. Y.; Commissioner Edward P. 
Mulrooney (Ex-officio member), State Department of Cor- 
rection, Albany, N. Y.; and N. L. Engelhardt (Chairman), 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


* N. L. Engelhardt is Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
is a graduate of Yale University (1903) and 
received the doctor's degree (1918) at Co- 
lumbia University where he also became a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


its work would have to be broadened to include all 
types of penal institutions because youth were 
found in maximum security prisons in greater 
number than in reformatories. Consequently, the 
work of the Commission has exceeded the limita- 
tions suggested by its original title. 

The Commission has set up its basic objectives 
for education in correctional institutions. In the 
development of the program, it has had uppermost 
in mind the protection of the public interest. Edu- 
cation in correctional institutions should aim, first, 
to see that as large a percentage of inmates as pos- 
sible do not repeat criminal acts and, second, to 
enable the individual inmate to live efficiently and 
with sufficient interest so that he will adjust and 
contribute to the welfare of society. The basic 
ultimate aim of the institution for correctional edu- 
cation may be stated to be the social and economic 
rehabilitation of inmates. 

In its recent report to Governor Lehman, on the 
completion of three years of study, research, and 
experimentation, the Commission has indicated 
that the educational program should have the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) vocational education ac- 
tivities which will enable the inmate to become a 
self-maintaining member of society; (2) activities 
leading to clear understandings of modern social 
and economic problems in order to bring about 
revision of undesirable attitudes toward social in- 
stitutions; (3) activities to develop acceptable pro- 
ficiency in essential academic skills; (4) activities 
leading to the stimulation and development of in- 
terest and skill in worthwhile leisure-time activi- 
ties; and (5) activities leading to the ability to get 
along with people and live co-operatively as mem- 
bers of approved social groups. 

Social and economic rehabilitation of the inmate 
can only be accomplished when the institutional ad- 
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ministration and the entire prison personnel be- 
come conscious of what the educational program is 
attempting to achieve, and of the procedures neces- 
sary to secure the results. Education must be an 
integral part of the organization for administration 
in every institution. Each member of the em- 
ployed personnel, from the warden down to work- 
ers in all of the areas of the institution, must have 
frequent opportunity for interpreting the func- 
tions of education and for learning definitely 
what is being attempted through the educational 
program. 

Education in correctional institutions must 
have definite and tangible outcomes. The pro- 
gram must be organized by professional workers 
who understand curriculum development and the 
methodology to be employed, and who are familiar 
with the materials and literature of the fields in 
which the student is to be instructed. The Com- 
mission is of the very definite opinion that the edu- 
cational director in the correctional institution must 
be given authority commensurate with the scope 
and possibilities of the educational program to be 
carried on. He must be a trained supervisor fa- 
miliar not only with education, but also with the 
problem of penology. He should have intimate 
knowledge of the administration of the penal in- 
stitution itself. 

No program of education can be advanced suc- 
cessfully except as the educational work is highly 
integrated with that of the Parole Board. The 
Parole Board occupies a strategic position with 
reference to the inmate. It knows the types of ac- 
tivities in which the inmate may enter upon re- 
lease, it can assist significantly in suggesting the 
types of educational programs to be advanced, and 
it should use the institutional record of education 
and vocational achievement in its follow-up work 
with the released inmate. Educational adjustment 
itself will not be meaningful except as society is 
willing to assist parole boards and the institutional 
authorities in providing for the inmate every op- 
portunity to take a desirable place within the social 
group. 

No educational program can be promoted suc- 
cessfully in the penal institutions except as the ed- 
ucational personnel has a sound basic training and 
can be selected on the basis of the qualifications 
known to be desirable for this service. The im- 
portance of educational service in correctional in- 
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stitutions should be pointed out to those who are 
entering the teaching profession. There is prob- 
ably no area of human service in which greater 
good can be accomplished. Men and women, 
youth and adults, who have failed in their obli- 
gations and adjustments to society can continue to 
be housed in correctional institutions at tremen- 
dous costs to society, or can be rehabilitated through 
the techniques, teaching skill, and science which 
society develops. Frequently the inmate has been 
imprisoned fully as much because of the failure of 
society to render service as because of the failure 
of the inmate to make adjustments to society. The 
whole theory of our democratic society obligates 
us to provide the greatest amount of opportunity 
for readjustment and for subsequent successful liv- 
ing. Teachers selected into this service should 
be selected with the same high qualifications that 
are required for teachers in any other branch of 
the educational profession. The Commission has 
had the hearty co-operation of the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission with reference to the determina- 
tion of qualifications and selection of personnel. 
There must be, however, continuous improvement 
in the competitive selection of teachers for the 
prison field. Civil service examinations must be 
widely publicized, and salaries must be made suf- 
ficiently high so that thoroughly qualified selections 
may be made. A committee of the Commission, 
working under Dr. J. Cayce Morrison of the State 
Education Department, is engaged specifically in 
the determination of qualifications and salary 
levels for the large number of workers in this area. 

Education in correctional institutions cannot be 
carried on in its most significant way except as the 
state-wide system of classication of prisoners is 
advanced to the point where each institution re- 
ceives only the type of inmate best adapted to its 
organization and objectives. Programs of re- 
education and rehabilitation for the inmate can 
be planned only on an individual basis and only 
in the light of all pertinent factors. The classifica- 
tion clinic and guidance bureau of each institution 
must be prepared to render service in giving the 
complete history and diagnosis of individuals so 
that purposeful training and true guidance may be 
based thereon. This work has already had a fine 
beginning in the State of New York and must 
be advanced if the state really desires to provide 
true rehabilitation. 
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The Commission has been actively engaged in 
the development of the curricula for teaching in 
the various institutions. A committee under the 

idance of Professor Herbert B. Bruner of Teach- 
ers College has been successful in preparing much 
curriculum material which is now being used as 
part of the program of the Division of Education 
of the Department of Correction. Large numbers 
of WPA workers have been used in the collection 
of curriculum material, and organization of this 
material has been possible through the employ- 
ment of trained educators. Experiments in the 
use of the curriculum material, as well as in other 
educational projects, have been carried on at Wall- 
kill and Clinton Prisons. Much of this work was 
made possible only because of the generous support 
given to these Commission projects by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York working through the 
American Association for Adult Education. A 
grant of $25,000 has resulted in the expansion of 
the educational programs in these prisons and in 
the enlargement of the Division of Education in 
the State Department of Correction so that the 
benefits derived from the experiments may accrue 
to all of the institutions of the State. 

The Commission is very definitely of the opin- 
ion that continuous experimentation and research 
must be carried on to the end that the best methods 
of readjustment in all phases of prison life may be 
ascertained. The Division of Education in the 
State Department or Correction should advance a 
continuous program of curriculum development 
and suggest to the colleges and universities of the 
State of New York the kinds of experiments in 
which they might assist, and the types of research 
studies which their advanced students might make. 
The Commission recognizes fully that the educa- 
tional program which it is supporting and foster- 
ing can only be realized after many years of 
enlightenment of the public, of intense study and 
research on the part of active workers, and of co- 
operation and participation on the part of all 
prison personnel. The experiments so far carried 
on in the area of social education and vocational 
education have met with such hearty support and 
acclaim on the part of wardens and other workers 
in the institution that it is clear that the road is 
open for further progress. 

In social education opportunities have been pro- 
vided for inmate expression in discussion groups 


and similar activities. Activities have been or- 
ganized on the basis which is suited to the inmate 
and the prison situation rather than patterned after 
public school practices. The fact that the educator 
has found it possible to adapt his theory to practice 
in a new situation has been most helpful. It has 
been felt that effective socialization of the inmate 
should imply the desire and capacity to earn a liv- 
ing in a manner acceptable to a free society. This 
involves a program of vocational skills by the in- 
mate. It has been felt that training activities 
should be directed toward the eventual placement 
of the released prisoner and that new and expand- 
ing fields of vocational employment must be un- 
covered. The fact that the experiments at Wallkill 
and Clinton have tended toward these ends has 
helped in the acceptance of the program of edu- 
cation as it has been advanced by this Commission. 

The Commission is of the conviction that the 
guards play a very important part not only in the 
custody of inmates, but also in their educational 
and general rehabilitation. Commissioner Ed- 


ward P. Mulrooney who has given his hearty sup- 
port to the Commission in all of its undertakings 


has shown his keen appreciation and understand- 
ing of the need of basic education for the prison 
personnel in his recent establishment of the Guard 
School at Wallkill. It is of absorbing interest to 
note that the program of correctional education 
is not being confined to the inmates but that the 
administrative officers in charge of the penal in- 
stitutions fully recognize the necessity for requir- 
ing substantial training on the part of those who 
are entering the service of the state. The new 
eight-hour law for workers in state institutions has 
made necessary the addition of a large number 
of other employees to the penal institution per- 
sonnel. This has provided a remarkable oppor- 
tunity for training of large groups of guards. The 
first group of 80 candidates has passed through the 
course at Wallkill. Other groups, from time to 
time, will enter this course, which promises to be 
continuous in nature. 

The course of study for these prospective guards 
includes the functions and duties of the prison 
officer, inmate characteristics, ways and means of 
influencing inmate behavior, modern social and 
economic problems, the crime problem and penal 
treatment, the work of the Department of Correc- 
tion and its divisions of education—probation, in- 
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dustries, and the like, parole, criminal law, and the 
pertinent phases of custodial care. It should be 
observed that this very intensive and very well- 
prepared guard course has attracted not only men 
of high-school education, but a number of men of 
university training. The expansion of the oppor- 
tunities for education for the employed personnel 
in the correctional institutions along the lines 
already advanced by Commissioner Mulrooney 
should make for further enlightenment in the ad- 
ministration of institutions and for greatly im- 
proved results for the released inmate. 

The Commission for the Study of the Educa- 
tional Problems of Penal Institutions for Youth 
has presented to the Governor a mimeographed re- 
port covering 150 pages. The Commission be- 
lieves that very significant progress has been made 
in correctional education in New York State during 
recent years. It has explored the field sufficiently 
to know that much greater progress can be made 
in the years just ahead. Prisons and reformatories 
can serve society better than they have through re- 
duced recidivism. Governor Lehman, Commis- 
sioner Mulrooney, and the wardens of the various 
institutions have given significant support and en- 
couragement to the programs which have already 
gotten under way. It is clear that a new era of 
rehabilitation and reeducation of the transgressor 
of the law lies directly ahead. The basis for 
growth will be the continued effort on the 
part of society to discover the needs of individuals 
and to make the adjustment for the needs of 
those individuals through meaningful educational 
programs. 


From “Announcement of 


Courses” 


The Stateville Correspondence School was organized 
January 1, 1933, and extends its educational facilities 
to inmates of the adult male penal institutions of the 
State of Illinois and to inmates on parole from such 
institutions. Every course offered is at least the equiva- 
lent of the corresponding course as offered during the 
period of one semester by standard, accredited high 
schools, or by such universities and institutions of 
higher learning as offer instruction also in high-school 
subjects. 

All instruction is by correspondence and is given 
by inmates of the Stateville Branch of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary who, by reason of previous academic 


training and pedagogical ability and experience, are 
fitted for the task of instructing students of high- 
school level. Credit, which may be counted in ful- 
filling the requirements for certificates of completion 
of the successive years of high school, and for the high- 
school diploma, is given in accordance with the rules 
stated below. 

While in many subjects, such, for instance, as 
foreign languages, instruction by correspondence can- 
not be considered so satisfactory as classroom work, 
the former method has many advantages, particularly 
in the prison situation. For example, correspondence 
study readily accommodates itself to the student's 
leisure. Attendance at the day school ordinarily im- 
plies, in prison, that the student be placed in a “School 
Division.” Many prospective students, indeed the vast 
majority of students of high-school level, are, how- 
ever, unwilling to forfeit assignments to minor clerical 
positions, which they are already fitted to hold, for the 
purpose of furthering their education. Correspond- 
ence study obviates the necessity of making this choice. 
Correspondence students are under no necessity of 
leaving the particular prison assignments they hold; 
lessons are prepared in their cells during their leisure 
hours and do not in any way interfere with their regu- 
lar work assignments. The greater flexibility per- 
mitted by correspondence study is a second important 
advantage in teaching so heterogeneous a group as 
that presented by the population of a prison. Greater 
thoroughness, too, is possible than could be attained 
in classroom instruction ; for each student is required 
to work out and submit every assignment in the course. 
Further, each student receives individual attention 
on the part of his instructor, and is thus enabled to 
have his personal difficulties explained much more 
thoroughly than would be possible in the classroom. 
Each student, too, can accommodate his speed to his 
own abilities and advance as rapidly as those abilities 
permit. 

More important, perhaps, than any of the foregoing 
advantages, however, is the fact that serious, intelli- 
gently directed study supplies one of the greatest needs 
of the inmate of a penitentiary. It furnishes an ade- 
quate outlet for pent-up mental energy, which finds 
few other opportunities for vigorous application; it 
offers opportunity to keep the mental faculties alert by 
constant exercise; above all, it furnishes an excellent 
distraction from the brooding and worry to which 
many prisoners are prone. Indeed, it may safely be 
asserted that education, whether by correspondence or 
in the classroom or shop, offers, in its direction of the 
inmate’s abilities into constructive channels, one of 
the most promising tools yet discovered for the task of 
bringing about the rehabilitation of the delinquent. 





A Nation-wide Program of Discussion 
Groups in Secondary Education 


By WILLIAM C. REAVIS 


T PRESENT there are two main philosophies 
A of government struggling for supremacy 
throughout the world. One of these denies the 
people responsibility in the solution of common 
problems. In countries controlled by this philos- 
ophy decisions are made by those who have in- 
herited or usurped authority, and are simply an- 
nounced to the people who have no choice but to 
obey. Under such a government there is no place 
for public discussion and no right of free speech 
and assemblage. This is the way of monarchy and 
the dictatorship. 

The other philosophy is based on the idea that 
the final authority and responsibility for govern- 
ment rests, not with the rulers, but with the citi- 
zens. In countries so governed, after free discus- 
sion in which every citizen has the right to present 
his ideas, a vote is taken and the will of the ma- 
jority prevails. But even then the views of the 
minority are respected. This is the way of de- 
mocracy, which is often defined as “government by 
discussion.”” The way of democracy has been 
admirably described by the historian, Charles A. 
Beard, as ‘The method of proposal, appeal, dis- 
cussion, and resolution, followed by action directed 
against the crisis in hand.”’ 

A device which has been found effective in many 
parts of the world for bringing about on the part 
of citizens broad participation in the solution of 
governmental problems so desirable in a democracy 
is the small, informal discussion group. The 
method is employed in Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, where co-operation has been developed 
more extensively than in any other part of the 
world. In these countries discussion groups have 
been promoted on a wide scale as an extension of 
the Folk High School, the chief agency for the 
education of both youth and adults. In the small 
country of Sweden alone more than 2,000 of these 
groups have been formed with a total membership 
exceeding 30,000. 


* William C. Reavis is Professor of Education 
at The University of Chicago and a member 
of the Committee on Planning of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals. He is 
a graduate (1908) of the University of Chi- 
cago where he also received the A.M. (1911) 
and Ph.D. (1926) degrees, and where he be- 
came a member of Phi Delta Kappa soon 
after the chapter was organized. 


In the United States, small informal discussion 
groups are also becoming very numerous. They 
are one of the devices used in a rapidly developing 
program of adult education. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is actively promoting 
discussion groups in rural sections as a means of 
acquainting citizens with new methods of solving 
their problems, and the United States Office of 
Education is engaged in an extensive experiment 
in the promotion of public forums in cities as a 
means of arousing an interest on the part of citi- 
zens in the discussion of current problems. Dis- 
Cussion groups are also increasing rapidly among 
young people who have a keen interest in public 
affairs and who are concerned with contemporary 
problems of many kinds. 

In 1935 the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association 
created an advisory body known as the Committee 
on Planning.* Recognizing the need for some 
device which would permit the participation of 
larger numbers of the membership in the forma- 
tion of educational policies, the co-operative so- 
lution of problems, and the direction of concerted 
educational movements, this committee decided to 
encourage the membership to engage in the discus- 
sion of the critical problems of secondary education 
on an extensive scale. It was soon evident that an 


* Members of the committee are Thomas Briggs, Rudolph 
D. Lindquist, John Tyson, William C. Reavis, and Francis 
Bacon, Chairman. 
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effective means had been found in these profes- 
sional groups for attacking the problems of sec- 
ondary education. The first year the program 
consisted chiefly of getting a number of discussion 
groups started and in preparing material for use 
as a basis for a co-operative attack on some of the 
most acute secondary-school problems. 

At the time the committee began its activities in 
fostering the discussion-group movement among 
administrators and teachers as a national project, 
many groups were already at work in different sec- 
tions of the country. Two states, Pennsylvania 
and California, had developed extensive organiza- 
tions for the discussion of their problems in second- 
ary education. 

The Pennsylvania Branch of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals has been especially 
active in promoting professional discussion groups. 
The organization is under the direction of a state 
co-ordinator, who is specifically entrusted with the 
duty of ascertaining what local groups are doing, 
suggesting wherever possible how to study prob- 
lems which have been adopted by the State Plan- 
ning Committee, and giving due publicity to 
worth-while studies and findings. The state or- 
ganization publishes a bulletin two or three times 
a year, and once a year, usually in October, holds 
a state conference of secondary-school leaders. 

The Association of California Secondary-School 
Principals has also been especially active, meeting 
once a year in a three-day conference called by the 
superintendent of public instruction. At this con- 
ference a summary of developments in secondary 
education is made and attention is given to prob- 
lems of common concern. In addition, there are 
twenty-one local groups of principals so organized 
that it is possible for each principal in the state to 
belong to some one of these units. The groups 
hold meetings periodically throughout the school 
year. Twice a year there is a meeting of the “‘rep- 
resentative council,’ composed of a member from 
each of the twenty-one local groups. At an autumn 
meeting the council considers a plan of profes- 
sional study for the year and at the spring meeting, 
takes stock of what has been done and makes tenta- 
tive plans for the ensuing year. Through the pres- 
ident of the association and the state department 
of education, meetings are arranged to help de- 
velop and promote the plan of professional study. 


The state education association likewise has com- 
mittees at work on important problems, and in 
order to be of assistance in promoting group dis- 
cussion has prepared lists of ‘experts’ available 
for leading forums and discussion groups. These 
lists include teachers and administrators who have 
developed interesting and significant contributions 
and college professors and prominent laymen who 
are willing to visit a local meeting on request at 
no other cost to the group than the expense of 
transportation. The program has been fruitful of 
results to the schools, and the method has taken 
an important place in the solution of school prob- 
lems in California. 

At the end of the last school year the discussion- 
group project sponsored by the planning commit- 
tee had become of sufficient importance from an 
educational point of view to attract nationwide 
recognition. In the interest of the project and 
with a fine spirit of service and insight into the 
problems of secondary education, a grant was made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to establish a co- 
ordinated program of discussion groups in sec- 
ondary education for the entire country. This 
co-ordinated program is under the supervision of 
the committee’s director, Dr. Walter E. Myer, a 
man of extensive experience in civic education and 
public affairs. An office has been established in 
Washington, D. C., at the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Education Association to extend the work 
of the Chicago office of the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals and to work in close 
co-operation with other agencies interested in pro- 
moting the movement. Co-operative relationships 
have been established with the American Council 
on Education, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association, the 
United States Office of Education, the American 
Association of Adult Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Specific proj- 
ects are being worked out with some of these 
groups. State co-ordinators have been appointed in 
each state as joint representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals and the na- 
tional sponsor of the discussion-group project. It 
is the function of these co-ordinators to help create 
discussion groups, to aid in the development of 
discussion techniques, and to keep the groups in 
harmony with the national program. Material is 
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being developed for use by the various groups and 
will be furnished to them without cost. The usual 
procedure is for a group to select an issue for 
discussion which is closely related to some group 
interest and to use this as a starting point for a co- 
operative attack on problems leading to a better 
adaptation of secondary education to local condi- 
tions and to contemporary life. 

The success and effectiveness of a discussion 
group are determined by a number of factors. For 
example, much depends upon the ability of the 
leader to arouse the interest of the group. Intelli- 
gent planning and the selection of problems for 
discussion within the range of the experience of 
members are equally important. There must be 
a central organization from which activities are 
intelligently directed and a spirit of give and take 
among members as well as a study of vital and 
living problems. The characteristics of a good 
problem for group discussion are: (1) The prob- 
lem must be timely; (2) it should deal with a live 
issue; (3) it should not be too broad in scope; 
(4) it should be debatable. The last point sug- 
gests the most important prerequisite of the group 
members, namely, open-mindedness or a willing- 
ness to consider the views of other persons. 

Time will not permit the mention of other fac- 
tors which contribute to the success of a discussion 
group. As a guide to the organization, techniques 
of discussion, preparation of materials, and gen- 
eral procedure, the Committee on Planning has 
developed a book entitled, Talking It Through: 
A Manual for Discussion Groups. This volume 
will be issued early in the school year by the Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation, Washington, 
D. C., a non-profit educational organization. The 
volume represents an attempt to bring together the 
best information available with respect to discus- 
sion techniques and their application to educational 
problems. 

To assist and support the discussion-group proj- 
ect plans have been made for extending the scope 
and functions of the publications of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals. A special 
section of the Department Bulletin will feature 
news and information concerning activities of dis- 
cussion groups and discussion materials. Eight is- 
sues of this bulletin will be sent to more than 6,000 
members of the Department during the school 
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year. In addition to the other functions of the 
Bulletin, it will serve as the official organ for the 
Planning Committee in giving unity and purpose 
to the discussion-group project. 

To extend and encourage discussion practices 
among the youth enrolled in secondary schools is 
also one of the objectives of a new publication 
which the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals will sponsor. This periodical is entitled 
Student Life and is to be published eight times dur- 
ing the current school year. 

These two publications—the Bulletin of the De- 
partment and Student Life—will help to make the 
discussion-group project truly national in character 
and will give the project a direct relationship with 
more than 6,000 secondary schools. 

The success of the discussion-group project to 
date has demonstrated that it can and should be- 
come one of the most significant educational move- 
ments in America. It should contribute to the im- 
provement of secondary education both nationally 
and locally, and to the personal growth of the par- 
ticipating individuals. 

The Planning Committee of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals believes that the suc- 
cessful development of this discussion-group proj- 
ect among 6,000 leaders in secondary education 
will result in a reasonable period of time (1) in 
the formation of an intelligent and enlightened 
public opinion with respect to modern secondary 
education in locality, state, and nation, and (2) in 
an understanding of the critical problems in sec- 
ondary education which are now in need of solu- 
tion. If the benefits enumerated can be achieved 
through the medium in question, the hopes of the 
Planning Committee will have been fully realized. 


Field Chapters Collect Dues 


A new system of records has been installed in the 
field chapters with detailed instructions as to proce- 
dure to be followed in collecting and forwarding the 
annual membership dues in accordance with the pro- 


vision made by the last national council. Al! mem- 
bers of field chapters should remit the annual dues 
through the treasurers of the field chapters who will 
issue receipts and make proper record of payments 
received. A single remittance should include uni- 
form dues of $2.50 per year plus the amount of the 
local chapter annual dues. 





The Establishment of the First Field 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 


By GEORGE C. KYTE 


EPTEMBER 27, 1937, marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the first 
field chapter in Phi Delta Kappa. In presenting a 
brief account of its origin, the writer has utilized 
the information obtained from all old correspond- 
ence available and from the records of the first 
alumni meetings. Another source consists of the 
memoranda accumulated by him from 1913 to 
1933 primarily from the statements of the charter 
members. Finally, the writer submitted a tentative 
draft of his manuscript to five charter members for 
verification of its accuracy and for further informa- 
tion recalled by them. 

Between 1909 and 1912, especially, a group of 
young men specializing in education at Stanford 
University joined its Educational Journal Club and 
were also initiated in the Cubberley Chapter of Pi 
Kappa Mu or its successor, Stanford Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa. Warm personal friendships, 
commonly held educational ideals, and markedly 
professional ambitions characterized the group. 
The resulting professional solidarity and unity 
seemed bound to eventuate into some type of or- 
ganization in which the men could continue their 
close association after leaving Stanford University. 

During the same three-year period, these stu- 
dents of education had become imbued with a de- 
sire to aid in the expansion of Phi Delta Kappa 
into a great national professional fraternity. 
While most of them were still in college, there oc- 
curred the events leading up to or following the 
Amalgamation Meeting of March 1-2, 1910, at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Jesse B. Sears, representing 
the Stanford group, served as secretary of this first 
national meeting. James R. Young was the mem- 
ber at large on the national executive committee in 
1910-1911. J. David Houser was the national 
vice-president in 1911-1912. These close ties to 
the national organization during the early years of 
its expansion inevitably intensified the professional 
and fraternal attitudes of the group. 

By the summer of 1912, many members of 


* George C. Kyte is Professor of Education at 
the University of California. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of California (1915) 
where he also received the A.M. degree 
(1916) and the Ed.D. degree (1922). He 
became a member of Phi Delta Kappa at the 
same institution on November 29, 1913, when 
he was initiated with the first group to be 
initiated after the installation of the chapter. 


the Stanford chapter had left the campus to enter 
into teaching and administration in the various 
branches of public education in California. In 
spite of the educational organizations which they 
joined, they missed the intimate professional meet- 
ings of the fraternity. Scattered because of the po- 
sitions they had accepted, too far from the campus 
to attend the chapter meetings with any degree of 
regularity, some of the men attacked the problem 
of providing some other type of meeting. They 
hit upon the scheme of organizing the San Fran- 
cisco Alumni Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. Most 
active in this pioneering step were three men: Sam 
W. Brown of Columbia Chapter, who had been a 
student at Stanford and had become a member of 
the San Francisco Normal School faculty; Albert 
Cobert, who had finished his work at Stanford and 
had become a teacher in the Berkeley secondary 
schools; and J. David Houser, who had become a 
vice-principal in the Alameda elementary schools 
and also a graduate student in the University of 
California. 

The last-mentioned person was the enthusiastic 
and vigorous promoter of the idea. Having a posi- 
tive genius for organization, being indefatigable in 
promoting a cause appealing to him, and possess- 
ing rare qualities of leadership, he embarked upon 
a series of activities which did not cease until long 
after the first field chapter had become firmly estab- 
lished. He conferred with and wrote to individ- 
uals he believed would be interested in joining 
such an organization. He enlisted the support of 
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members of the Stanford educational faculty; he 
broached the idea to members of the Department 
of Education in the University of California at the 
same time that he was striving to establish a campus 
chapter at that institution. 

When Houser became convinced that an alumni 
organization could be launched, he arranged for a 
meeting in San Francisco and notified the men who 
had been discussing the project. On September 
27, 1912, seven Phi Delta Kappans gathered for 
dinner at the Saint Germain Restaurant in San 
Francisco. They were: 

John S. Bolin, Delta 3, Graduate Student and 
Instructor in Education, University of California; 

Sam W. Brown, Beta 5, Instructor, San Fran- 
cisco Normal School; 

H. Ward Campbell, Delta 4, Elementary School 
Principal, Oakland; 

Albert Cobert, Delta 5, Secondary School 
Teacher, Berkeley; 

Percy E. Davidson, Delta 7, Associate Professor 
of Education, Stanford University; 

Arthur Heche, Delta 12, Elementary School 
Principal, Alameda; 

J. David Houser, Delta 23, Elementary School 
Vice-Principal, Alameda, and graduate student, 
University of California. 

After dinner, the seven men discussed the pos- 
sibility of an organized alumni group, the purposes 
it could serve, and the form of organization it 
should take. They considered at length methods 
by which the members of this organization might 
become familiar with matters of educational in- 
terest and means for dealing with them. Hence at 
the outset, the organizers had visions of profes- 
sional service worthy of the organization they 
created. 

A committee was appointed to formulate a state- 
ment regarding these methods which the group 
should discuss further; another committee was 
appointed to draw up a tentative constitution to 
submit to the group at the next meeting. Before 
the meeting ended, the San Francisco Alumni As- 
sociation of Phi Delta Kappa had become a 
reality. 

On November 1, 1912, the second meeting of 
this San Francisco Alumni Association was held at 
the Saint Germain Restaurant. The membership 
was increased at this time by the addition of two 
new members who were present: Ellwood P. Cub- 


berley, Delta 6, Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University; and Guy V. Whaley, 
Delta 43, Superintendent of Schools, Vallejo, and 
graduate student, University of California. Re- 
ports from the two committees previously ap- 
pointed were read. The proposed constitution and 
by-laws were discussed, amended and then 
adopted. In accordance with the constitution, the 
first officers of the Association were next chosen: 

President, Sam W. Brown: Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. David Houser. 

How soundly the little group of founders had 
thought through purposes and nature of the field 
chapter is exemplified in the first constitution. 
The first article of it is particularly significant: 


“It shall be the purpose of this organization to 
further a closer professional, fraternal and social re- 
lation between the members; to inaugurate a co-opera- 
tive effort to advance in every way possible the interest 
of California Schools by (1) encouraging adequate 
legislation, (2) aiding in giving worthy publicity to 
all constructive educational effort, (3) endeavoring to 
stimulate a truer professional spirit among all edu- 
cational workers and (4) attempting to enlist more 
men in the field of education; to assist the active chap- 
ters of the fraternity in every way possible; and 
finally to stand at all times as an organization into 
which men leaving their chapters may enter to realize 
and carry out in definite form all of the ideals of Phi 
Delta Kappa.” 


These highly commendable purposes of the or- 
ganization were to be realized by inviting into 
membership all of the alumni employed in educa- 
tional work anywhere “‘on the Pacific Coast,” ir- 
respective of the campus chapters to which they 
belonged. In order that the Alumni Association 
might function effectively, provision was made for 
two types of membership: active and associate. 
Active membership was limited to Phi Delta Kap- 
pans residing within a distance of one hundred 
miles of San Francisco, the assumption being made 
that they would be able to attend the meetings reg- 
ularly and participate in the programs. 

Two ideas led to the establishment of associate 
membership. First, associate members would thus 
have some means for keeping in touch with other 
Phi Delta Kappans engaged in professional activi- 
ties. Frequent communications from the active 
membership, occasional attendance at the meet- 
ings, and contributions to the News Letter served 








this purpose. Secondly, by thus keeping in touch 
with Phi Delta Kappans holding associate mem- 
bership in the San Francisco Alumni Association, 
the organization would be in a position to sponsor 
the development of other Alumni Associations in 
the Pacific Coast area. 

The nine men attending the second meeting 
(November 1, 1912) signed the constitution. 
Two others interested in the alumni organization 
but unable to attend the first two meetings added 
their names to the list at the third meeting (No- 
vember 29). They were: Jesse B. Sears, Delta 
19, Associate Professor of Education, and Lewis 
M. Terman, Delta 38, Professor of Education, 
both of Stanford University. To the original list 
of seven men who met in September were added 
the four others who thus completed the group of 
eleven charter members of Alpha Field Chapter. 

All of the charter members were present at the 
luncheon of the San Francisco Alumni Association 
of Phi Delta Kappa given in honor of Henry 
Suzzallo on December 31, 1912. This luncheon 
at the Saint Germain Restaurant was also attended 
by several active members of the Stanford chapter, 
the faculty of the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, and a number of students in 
that institution already selected to become charter 
members of the University of California campus 
chapter. This meeting constituted the first of many 
devoted to promoting professional and social 
contacts between the educational groups of the 
two universities and to arousing their interests in 
and support of the program of the San Francisco 
Alumni Association of Phi Delta Kappa. 

With characteristic energy and enthusiasm, 
David Houser utilized various means for locating 
Phi Delta Kappans at work in the far western 
states, corresponded with them, and influenced 
many to become members of the alumni organiza- 
tion. Rapidly the Association's membership in- 
creased. Paralleling this growth was the expan- 
sion of the program of activities undertaken by 
the field chapter members. 

Social and professional meetings were held on 
the last Friday of each month throughout the 
school year. Under the leadership of Doctor Cub- 
berley, the group early attacked intensively an im- 
portant problem which was being considered in 
the State of California, namely, the needed re- 
organization of the State Board of Education. 
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Having clarified their thinking and developed 
sound recommendations with respect to the matter, 
the members discussed their proposals in other ed- 
ucational organizations to which they belonged. 
They were instrumental in eliminating the con- 
fusion of thinking and in producing agreement on 
a constitutional amendment which was quite sim- 
ilar to the proposals drafted in the Alumni Associ- 
ation meeting. 

The members took a very active part in develop- 
ing the chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at the Univer- 
sity of California. David Houser, John Bolin and 
Albert Cobert were especially prominent in this 
project. In fact, the members of the San Francisco 
Alumni Association were so vigorous in their help, 
that three of the eleven men who signed the first 
constitution of the alumni organization also be- 
came charter members of Lambda Chapter—John 
Bolin, David Houser and Guy Whaley. These 
men maintained their active status in this new 
campus chapter as long as their services con- 
tributed materially to its sound establishment. 

Every meeting of the Alumni Association began 
with a dinner after which professional reports or 
talks were made. Then followed frank and con- 
structive suggestions and discussions. Promotion 
of educational research by the members was thus 
encouraged. In fact, the program of this first 
field chapter marked a distinct effort on the part of 
its members to put into practice the ideals of the 
fraternity. 

Reports of the meetings were included in the 
News Letter sent to all active and associate mem- 
bers. Research studies being carried on by various 
members were reported briefly. Personal items. 
also included, illustrated the tendency to maintain 
the social as well as the fraternal aspects of the 
chapter. 

From the outset, Houser kept the national offi- 
cers of the fraternity informed regarding the de- 
velopments. Not infrequently his enthusiastic re- 
ports included recommendations that the officers 
encourage groups in other parts of the nation to 
organize similar alumni associations. He was not 
bothered by the fact that the association had no 
official status in the national organization. The 
needs it was meeting sufficed to justify its existence. 
National recognition was given to the group by 
April 13, 1914. On that date, Alpha Alumni 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Agenda for Seventeenth National Council 


The following items have been proposed by district 
conferences, chapters, officers, and other individual 
members for the consideration of the seventeenth na- 
tional council which meets at the Gibson Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati on December 27, 1937. Many of the items 
have been proposed in about the same form by several 
contributors while other items have been proposed by 
a single individual or chapter. Obviously, it is un- 
necessary to present each suggestion in the original 
wording when several suggestions bearing upon the 
same problem have been received. The proposals rela- 
tive to fraternity problems which should be considered 
by the council have been faithfully assembled for the 
consideration of the fraternity prior to the council in 
order that the delegates to the council may have the 
full benefit of discussion in the chapter and in order 
that individual members may have opportunity to ex- 
press themselves in correspondence with the chapters 
to which they belong. 

Many of the items proposed for consideration are 
stated in such brevity and with so little supporting in- 
formation that they might well have been omitted from 
the agenda as published. Other proposals are more 
in the nature of comments and observations and might 
have been omitted as inappropriate in such a compila- 
tion as this. It has seemed in the best interest of the 
council to include all such material, however, since it 
does reflect a point of view in regard to fraternity af- 
fairs and often a felt need as to commitments which 
Phi Delta Kappa should make or legislation which 
should be formulated and adopted. The exact lan- 
guage of the contributor has been used as far as 
possible. 

After a study of the agenda by the executive com- 
mittee, the editor was instructed to organize the agenda 
under headings appropriate as the names of committees 
of the council and to which the separate items might 
be referred for study and recommendation for further 
council consideration. The editor has followed the 
classification adopted by the committee and it should 
be noted that the separate headings represent the names 
of the committees which will be organized in the coun- 
cil to expedite the business of the council. Other 
committees in the council will include those on cre- 
dentials, auditing, time and place, resolutions, and the 
budget. 

Under the stimulation of the various proposals 
which appear in the following agenda and as a result of 
chapter discussion of fraternity problems, there will 
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doubtless arise a number of further suggestions and 
specific recommendations for the consideration of the 
national council. Such new materials should be care- 
fully organized and specific recommendations should 
be prepared as a means of avoiding unnecessary pre- 
liminary consideration of details by the national coun- 
cil. The national office will assume the responsibility 
for mimeographing, assembling and distributing such 
proposals to the campus and field chapters whenever 
they represent an addition to the items appearing in 
this statement of agenda, provided that the proposals 
are received not later than November 1. 


Planning and Policies 


A committee on Purposes, Policy, Philosophy, and 
Long-time Planning was authorized by the last national 
council. The committee has been active during the 
biennium and will present a constructive report to the 
national council. The chairman of the committee is 
Earl A. Collins, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 


Missouri. 


Further consideration should be given to the ques- 
tion of changing the name of the fraternity in order to 
avoid conflict with existing organizations of the same 
name. 


Shall the honorary aspects of Phi Delta Kappa be 
perpetuated ? 


Shall Phi Delta Kappa become a virile professional 
organization, or shall it emphasize the purely fraternal 
aspect ? 

Although Phi Delta Kappa, according to the con- 
stitution, has an honorary aspect, it is definitely a pro- 
fessional and not an honorary fraternity. What can be 
done to insure its proper designation as a professional 
fraternity by the chapters and members of the frater- 
nity to the end that information concerning Phi Delta 
Kappa appearing in school catalogs and in other pub- 
licity material shall be given correctly ? 


The White Clause in the National Constitution 
should be reconsidered and removed from the constitu- 
tion, in order that there may be no further continuation 
of racial or color restriction as a qualification for mem- 
bership in Phi Delta Kappa. 


Should Phi Delta Kappa concentrate its efforts on 
setting goals and establishing paths, or should its chief 
function be to make studies and to do research work? 
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Phi Delta Kappa should further clarify the issues 
involved in academic freedom and should determine 
what is the purpose, policy, and underlying philosophy 
of Phi Delta Kappa in the light of the uncertain con- 
ditions we face. 


Shall the national organization reduce ‘ts surplus 
or reserve funds? In other words shall the fraternity 
veer toward centralization or toward decentralization ? 


The national council, as a legislative body, should 
be chiefly concerned with general policies and the 
formulation of a long-time program. Details should 
more and more be delegated to the district conferences 
where suggestions can be developed and referred to 
the executive committee for action. 


The council should adopt the policy that Phi Delta 
Kappa shall take the ideal of leadership seriously, shall 
be dynamic, shall be active in formation of national 
education societies, shall take a stand on controversial 
issues in education if we are to meet our ideals in serv- 
ice and leadership, and should urge that educators in- 
stead of militarists and politicians lead educational 
programs such as the CCC. 


An effort should be made to establish more campus 
chapters. Universities capable of meeting the stand- 
ards for new chapters and which are thus able to sup- 
port a functioning chapter should be given encourage- 
ment and assistance in the organization of a petitioning 
group. The national council should determine the 
question of policy to prevail in the consideration of 
petitions from state teachers colleges which offer 
gtaduate work and which in other respects meet the 
standards for new chapters which are applied to other 
institutions. 


Remove Louisiana from the Seventh District and 
add it to District 3. The reason for proposing this 
change is that Louisiana is in all respects one with the 
Southwest. Her interests are similar, there is a greater 
cultural interchange with the Southwest than with the 
East. Those in District 3 generally think of Louisiana 
geographically, industrially, and culturally as identical 
with the Southwest. 


Standards and Ethics 


The council should pass such legislation as will in- 
sure the maintenance of high standards of individual 
membership. The provisions in the constitution for 
“special dispensation” and for recognition of “‘dis- 
tinguished service” should be properly safeguarded so 
that they may not be used as private entrances into the 
fraternity. 


DELTA KAPPAN 


More definite procedure should be adopted and 
approved for selecting and initiating worthy men from 
the field, that is, not in residence where a chapter is 
located. 


The following criteria for the selection of field men 
for election in the category of ‘‘outstanding men” were 
adopted by the executive committee as agenda for the 
next national council. 

1. This membership category is intended to apply 
exclusively to men who should not normally be ex- 
pected to become eligible to membership as enrolled 
students. 

2. Covering each nominee there should be five ref- 
erences sent to the national office covering qualifica- 
tions of the candidate. The membership committee of 
the nominating chapter should be responsible for sup- 
plying confidential statement forms to the references 
who should complete the forms and forward same to 
the national office. 

3. Membership in this category should be limited to 
include only the following fields: (a) teacher train- 
ing, (b) school administration, (c) secondary educa- 
tion, (d) elementary education, (e) educational re- 
search, and (f) some exceptional educational service 
of recognized national merit. 


The national council should clarify constitutional 
requirement as to residence as a qualification for mem- 
bership: (a) as regards the amount of work being 
taken within the institution, that is, on the campus and 
(b) as regards work taken in extension centers. 


A problem has arisen with the establishment of the 
A.M. in teaching at the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. For this degree, a man takes a 
combination of work in his subject, in teaching 
methods, and in general education. The men are reg- 
istered in the School of Education and pay their tuition 
to the school. When candidates for initiation were 
selected it was discovered that a number of men work- 
ing on the new plan looked like good risks. Some 
were starting their work with education courses and 
were therefore eligible. Others, however, began with 
their subject-matter courses and so were not eligible 
under the strict interpretation of the constitutional re- 
quirements for courses in education. A revision of 
the constitution such as to make the latter group 
eligible should be considered. 


The standards for new chapters should be given 
careful study by the national council and possibly re- 
vised in conformity with present conditions and trends 
in institutions of higher learning. As finally adopted, 
they should become a part of the national by-laws. 


It is proposed that the constitutional provisions as 
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to qualifications of initiates be revised to provide that 
residence requirement be waived for charter member- 
ship groups of new campus chapters for qualified 
graduates with masters or doctors degrees in education 
from the institution where the chapter is to be in- 
stalled if graduated with advance degree at any time 
within a three-year period prior to the presentation of 
the petition for a new chapter, and further provided 
that such proposed charter members shall be clearly 
indicated as to degree and date of graduation and shall 
be properly certified as having advance degrees in the 
field of education. 

It is further proposed that the provision for electing 
outstanding field members under the constitutional 
provision, Article VIII, Section 2a (paragraph 3) be 
extended to petitioning groups. 


The By-Laws should be revised with regard to the 
qualifications of those eligible to receive the service 
key in order to clarify the meaning of ‘‘education 
courses” and in order to define “successful service in 
the field of education.” In the first instance, do 
courses in religious education, physical education, agri- 
cultural education, vocational education, etc., satisfy 
the requirement? In the second instance, does service 
as a minister, a social worker, a book salesman, etc., 
constitute ‘‘successful service in the field of education.” 


It is proposed that the national council award at the 
time of each national council meeting bronze medals 
to the outstanding campus chapter and field chapter 
delegates in the national council, the awards to be 
made on the basis of the popular vote of the entire 
council and in consideration of criteria as to merit 
adopted by the council. 


It is proposed that Phi Delta Kappa provide one to 
three appropriate awards for distinguished service an- 
nually for the purpose of giving due recognition to the 
men who best exemplify research, service, and leader- 
ship in education. It is further proposed that the 
committee on selection include a representative list of 
the outstanding educators, the past presidents of Phi 
Delta Kappa and the executive committee. It is 
further proposed that the awards or awards be pre- 
sented at the time of the annual luncheon held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 


The council should give consideration to those who 
have been members of the fraternity since its early 
days, and who have continued in support of the organi- 
zation over a long period of years, by a special notice, 
acknowledgment, or certificate appropriate in such a 
recognition. Further consideration should be given 
to the issuance of life membership cards to those who 
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have reached the retirement age and who have con- 
tinued active in the fraternity until that time. Some 
chapters have assumed the responsibility for continu- 
ing the payment of the annual dues for such members 
and perhaps other chapters could do the same. The 
national council should consider what might be done 
on a national basis. 

The following item appeared in the agenda for the 
last national council: The fraternity should adopt a 
policy to provide for an honorary life membership 
eligible to all members of the fraternity in good stand- 
ing at the age of 65 who have a credit of at least 20 
years of good standing in the fraternity, the last 5 of 
which are consecutive ; or who have a credit of 15 con- 
secutive years of good standing immediately preceding 
the attained age; and providing that any member in 
good standing shall be eligible to this membership at 
the age of 65 upon payment of a sum necessary to pro- 
vide the period of good standing indicated. 


The national council should establish a definite pol- 
icy in regard to the procedure to be followed in the 
case of (a) a chapter that shows indifference to the 
ideals and program of Phi Delta Kappa and/or in- 
ability to function in keeping with established stand- 
ards; (b) individuals who do not meet their financial 
obligations to Phi Delta Kappa; and (c) individuals 
whose professional ethics are known to be detrimental 
to the best interests of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Consider the refining and shortening of the initia- 
tion ritual, and the need for reprinting the ritual with 
the complete short form and long form of the ritual 
each printed separately. The ritual when reprinted 
should also include music appropriate to the ritual and 
as indicated at various places in the present ritual. 


It is proposed that the national council provide for 
autonomy for field chapters. 


Business Procedures 


The committee on National Office Housing and In- 
vestment was authorized by the last national council 
and will have a report to present to the forthcoming 
council. The committee is under the chairmanship of 
Lewis W. Williams, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


Consider having fewer national council meetings 
and more district meetings. 


Procedure in the national council should be revised 
to provide (a) complete presentation of the agenda 
without discussion; (b) agenda classified and referred 
to the proper committees; (c) committee hearings to 
be scheduled and posted and with discussions in the 
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hearings to be free and unlimited; and (d) report of 
committee to general assembly with open discussion 
permitted. 


It is proposed that the national council be organized 
as two bodies, one consisting of delegates from field 
chapters and the other consisting of delegates from 
the campus chapters, each dealing with problems pe- 
culiar to its work. It is further proposed that the 
council meet as a whole when dealing with problems 
common to both types of chapters. 


The national council, two years ago, was chiefly 
concerned with the problems of organization and gov- 
ernment. These needed much study and some more or 
less significant changes. With organization, parlia- 
mentary, and constitutional details accomplished, this 
council will be free to devote itself to the considera- 
tion of more fundamental subjects. If the council 
would devote most of the sessions to consideration of 
such topics as special numbers of THE PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN, increasing efficiency of campus programs, 
and major projects adaptable to the abilities of the 
fraternity, greater progress would be made. 


In view of the great variation in the size of member- 
ship of the different chapters of the fraternity, favor- 
able consideration should be given to proportional 
representation by the National Council. 


Shall delegates from field chapters continue to have 
equal representation with campus delegates in the 
national council ? 


It is proposed that the total expense incurred by 
delegates to the national council should be paid from 
the national treasury. At the present time the na- 
tional organization pays only transportation expense, 
including Pullman fare. Chapters ordinarily pay the 
additional expense incurred, such as for hotel and 
meals. 


When national committees on projects or for the 
study of fraternity problems are created by the Na- 
tional Council, sufficient funds should be allocated to 
the committees to make it possible for them to meet 
if and when necessary. 


The time has come when the national council 
should establish a definite business policy with regard 
to its surplus or reserve fund as to whether the organi- 
zation may or may not make grants to individuals or 
organizations for the purpose of assisting in worthy 
educational undertakings or whether the use of the 
surplus or reserve funds of the fraternity shall be defi- 
nitely restricted to projects and investments which are 
completely under the name and administration of the 
fraternity. 


In order that certain types of unanticipated but un- 
avoidable obligations of the fraternity may be met 
without drawing upon the budget in which they do 
not appear, authorization should be given by the 
Council for withdrawals from the reserve fund or sur- 
plus for such items as (a) taxes, (b) expense in- 
curred in the installation of new chapters, and (c) 
moving expenses in the event of an authorized change 
of location for the national office. 


The expense incurred by a new chapter at the time 
of its installation is altogether too high when it must 
pay the expense of the officers of installation, especially 
when these officers must travel a long distance to as- 
sist in the installation. Budgetary provision should 
be made to meet the expenses of the executive secretary 
in full or authorization given to draw upon the reserve 
fund for such expenses as may be incurred in the in- 
stallation of campus or field chapters. Further provi- 
sion should be made to meet the expenses of a member 
of the executive committee and/or the district repre- 
sentative from national funds if and when such ex- 
penses exceed a maximum to be paid by the new 
chapter, for example $50.00. The charter fee might 
be raised proportionately and, in lieu of that provision, 
all installation expense met from the national treasury 
for those indicated. 


The office of executive secretary and the editorship 
of THE Pot DELTA KaAPPAN should be divided, the 
editor giving his full time to the publication of THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN. 


Effort should be made to bring the forgotten Phi 
Delta Kappans into active membership. The national 
office should inform the field chapters of new mem- 
bers in their vicinity. 

The national office could serve the fraternity by giv- 
ing more attention to the field chapters through visits 
to meetings of the field and state organizations. The 
purpose of these visits would be to acquaint the mem- 
bership with national projects undertaken by the fra- 
ternity rather than with the fraternity as an organiza- 
tion. If the national officers are unable to attend all 
of these meetings, the central office might pay the 
expenses of a few national leaders in various parts of 
the country to meet with the groups in that area and 
discuss educational problems of national scope. 


The details of clerical work and business activities 
affecting local chapters should be reduced to the lowest 
possible minimum. 

Is it advisable for the field chapters to collect dues 


under the provisions of the last national council and 
the routine established by the national office ? 
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A movement has existed for some time among a 
group of members of this chapter to petition for a 
reduction of the amount the national office collects 
from the dues received. A large number of members 
have refused to pay their dues on this account. The 
chapter as a whole is in sympathy with this feeling. 
The chapter is not in sympathy with the building of a 
home office nor do we condone any large expenditure 
for any projects made by the national office. Until 
very recently there was a grave danger of this chapter's 
going out of existence in preference to a local honorary 
organization but this danger seems to have passed for 
at least another year. 


What shall be the fiscal responsibility of the field 
member to the fraternity as a whole and to the campus 
chapter in which he holds membership? Shall the 
field member who has no opportunity to participate in 
the activities of either campus or field chapter be re- 
tained on the roll of the campus chapter and required 
to pay fees to the campus chapter while the member of 
the field chapter is relieved of the obligation to pay 
campus chapter fees in order that he may assume the 
responsibility for payment of fees to a field chapter? 
Shall members in general be granted the privilege of 
dropping campus membership in favor of membership 
in the national fraternity as such and on the basis of the 
single fee? Shall members of the field chapter be 
granted a transfer of membership privilege from a 
campus to a field chapter upon the payment of a trans- 
fer fee to the campus chapter and thereafter being 
relieved of further financial obligation to the campus 
chapter? When such questions as these continually 
arise, it is evident that the matter of dues has not been 
settled satisfactorily. It is therefore proposed that 
the national council proceed to a thorough study of 
the problem as a whole to the end that adequate legis- 
lation may be adopted and the fraternity placed on a 
sound financial basis equitable to all classifications of 
membership. 


The method of collecting the annual membership 
dues should be revised to provide for collection of the 
national dues by the national office instead of through 
the campus and field chapters as at present provided. 
It would seem that the collection of national dues could 
be more efficiently handled by the national organiza- 
tion itself thus eliminating duplicated efforts and the 
confusion that exists between field and campus chap- 
ters. (In order to make such a system effective a uni- 
form annual membership fee should be adopted cover- 
ing both national and chapter fees and a procedure 
established whereby the national office would forward 
a portion of the total fee collected to a field chapter 
with which the member is affiliated, or, in the absence 


of such an affiliation, to the campus chapter in which 
membership is held.) 


Completion of the project assigned to the National 
Housing and Investment Committee is urgently 
needed. The matter of purchasing a suitable building 
in which to house the national office should receive 
further consideration. 


Co-operation With Other 
Professional Organizations 


A committee on Co-operation with Other Fraterni- 
ties was authorized by the last national council and 
will present its report at the national council. Paul 
M. Cook, Executive Secretary, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Phi Delta Kappa should combine with other pro- 
fessional organizations rather than to enter the political 
field alone. 


A concerted effort should be made to consolidate 
other professional educational fraternities with Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Phi Delta Kappa should be willing to co-operate 
with other professional education fraternities for men 
to the extent of forming a loose federation. Kappa 
Phi Kappa, operating in liberal arts colleges, and Phi 
Sigma Pi, operating in teacher colleges, and Phi Delta 
Kappa are the organizations chiefly concerned in this 


proposal. 
National Publications and 
Projects 


Two committees were authorized by the last na- 
tional council, each of which will present a report of 
its findings to the national council: (1) Committee on 
the Dissemination of Research, Walter B. Jones, Chair- 
man, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; and (2) Committee on Guidance Proj- 
ect, Edwin A. Lee, Chairman, National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


No new major projects should be undertaken by the 
fraternity. The program established at the last na- 
tional council is a good one and projects set up at that 
time should be carried on. 


The name of the national magazine should be 
changed to one not including the name of the fra- 
ternity. 


Is it a sound policy for our fraternity to publish an 
educational magazine ? 


There should be a re-examination of the functions 
of the national magazine of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Shall the fraternity expand THe PHt DELTA Kap- 
PAN into a progressive educational magazine, or keep 
it as a fraternity organ ? 


Should we make our magazine more than a frater- 
nity organ, extend its circulation beyond Phi Delta 
Kappa membership, and, like the Social Frontier and 
Progressive Education, openly advocate our convic- 
tions ? 


THE Put DELTA KapPaAN should be enlarged and 
approved until it is second to none in the United States 
in the field of education—this should be done even 
though it includes a radical change in policy, format 
and content. 


The editorial policy of the magazine, the present 
format, and most certainly the excellent material pub- 
lished are very highly commended. News section is 
fine. The idea of a bibliography whenever a new or 
exhaustive special topic is treated is also commendable. 


The policy of special issues of THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN should be continued. A presentation of the 
work of the NYA would be timely and of real serv- 
ice to the colleges and universities now receiving and 
administering aid through the NYA. Such a special 
issue would involve a study of the results and benefits 
accrued from NYA. 


We suggest one issue each year be devoted to 
selected contributions from the various campus chap- 
ters for the stimulation of research and other activi- 
ties in campus chapters. 


During each year, each district should be made re- 
sponsible for an issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN 
with a provision that the editorial board should add 
any material to any issue which it deemed advisable. 


A program of publicity should be organized for the 
purpose of developing state-wide and nation-wide con- 
sciousness of the work of the fraternity. 


One or more pages of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
might be devoted to a summary of significant experi- 
ments in curriculum construction and school organiza- 
tion. 

The national magazine should include summaries of 
articles at the beginning or end which would give the 
busy reader a chance to evaluate the article in relation 
to his needs. Pictures and graphic material would also 
do much to make the magazine more attractive. 

The Conference of District No. 2 recommends the 
publication of a Hand-Book of Chapter Activities as a 
result of the work of the Committee on Chapter Ac- 
tivities. 

Is there an actual need in the profession for another 
year book ? 


DELTA KAPPAN 


The time has come when there should be a revision 
and reprinting of the Phi Delta Kappa national direc- 
tory. It is proposed that the national council give its 
consideration to this project and that adequate finan- 
cial provision be made to insure its successful publica- 
tion and wide distribution. 


The project for the selection and guidance of youth 
into the profession which was adopted by the last na- 
tional council and for which a budget of $2,000 was 
provided is now well under way. Proof of the manu- 
script of a guidance booklet will be available at the 
time of the national council meeting. The January 
issue Of THE PH! DELTA KaPPAN will be a special 
issue including this manuscript and selected articles on 
guidance. Following publication in THE PHt DELTA 
KapPAN the booklet will be printed and made avail- 
able to high schools and freshman college classes at a 
nominal cost. It now appears that the budget pro- 
vided for the committee will be practically exhausted 
prior to the publication of the booklet and it is hereby 
proposed that the national council provide further 
funds for the use of the committee which will be suf- 
ficient to insure successful continuation of the project. 


Dissemination of research as a national project 
should either be abandoned or modified so that writers 
of dissertations will be expected to prepare their own 
abstracts and the fraternity’s responsibility be limited 
to the distribution of the same. 


It is proposed that the present national committee 
on Dissemination of Research be discontinued and that 
there be developed in its stead a decentralized program 
for the dissemination of research under the direction 
of district representatives in the seven districts. It was 
further proposed that one member from each state 
should serve on the district committee for the dissemi- 
nation of research within the district and further pro- 
posed that the procedure to be followed and the extent 
of activities in connection with the work be left en- 
tirely in the hands of the several districts. It was also 
proposed that the responsibility of the national organ- 
ization for its promotion be discontinued but that the 
national organization provide financial support as 
needed to carry on the work. 

It is proposed that Phi Delta Kappa give some con- 
sideration to the need for assuming the task of co- 
ordinating the reporting of research by various insti- 
tutions and organizations, perhaps a national co-ordi- 
nating group with state representation could make a 
preliminary study. 

When Phi Delta Kappans become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with teacher-tenure laws in the states, an ad- 
visory committee should be appointed to consult with 
teachers who take tenure cases into the courts. 
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Since the avowed purpose of Phi Delta Kappa is re- 
search, service, and fellowship, a distinctive need in 
any one of these fields constitutes a special challenge to 
our special effort. 

The service of fellowship is well provided in each 
individual chapter. Service in the interest of human 
values is being rendered by individual members, each 
according to his opportunity and as he is willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility. 

Research in the field of exact measurement is stimu- 
lated by institutional requirements for advanced de- 
grees. Research in the field of human values is more 
baffling, and is still seriously neglected. 

In either field there are many studies which would 
be much more valuable if corroborative data could be 
gathered. If there were a central agency to receive 
and distribute formulations of problems whose solu- 
tions would aid the cause of education and culture 
much futile effort could be conserved. Such an agency 
could contact all institutions conducting research, dis- 
seminate information regarding needed research, keep 
records of researches under way, recommend certain 
problems for parallel study, and pool results of parallel 
researches. 

No university research department could offer such 
service without appearance of arrogance. The na- 
tional office of Phi Delta Kappa is ideally located to 
the research world to offer just such service. 

Therefore, two suggestions are proposed in this di- 
rection: 

1. That the national office assume responsibility for 
carrying out the research service suggested above, and 

2. That the national office assume responsibility for 
abstracting current educational literature and publish- 
ing the same in suitable form. 


What part can Phi Delta Kappa have in developing 
an adequate program for secondary education ? 


Consider the advisability of projects (a) to acquaint 
boys in high schools with education as a profession; 
(b) to learn about the customs and activities in foreign 
schools through correspondence with foreign coun- 
tries; (c) to promote Safety Education through co- 
operation with other agencies; (d) to propose national 
legislation on education; (e) to participate in the for- 
mation of national legislative policies; (f) to stand- 
ardize our common professional terminology; (g) to 
establish a clearing house for significant educational 
research. 


Consider the advisability of projects for the study 
of such questions as: (a) federal aid for or support of 
education; (b) place of vocational education in Amer- 
ican Education; (c) the optimum size of attendance 
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units; (d) teacher unionization; (e) a definitely or- 
ganized program for education and social reconstruc- 
tion. 


Field Organization 


A committee on Field Organization was authorized 
by the last national council and will present a report to 
the forthcoming council. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Ira M. Kline, School of Education, New Y ork 
University, New York, N.Y. 


Consider the ways and means of encouraging the 
development of field chapters. 


State organizations should be further improved and 
encouraged. 


An adequate budget should be set up in support of 
functioning state chairmen against which vouchers in 
payment of expenses might be written upon approval 
of the national chairman on Field Organization. 


The policy of establishing a large number of field 
chapters in any one state is not looked upon favorably. 
The campus chapters within the state should take care 
of their own field members within the state. A given 
state with a large number of field chapters may have 
much greater representation than other states which 
have not been aggressive in the organization of field 
chapters. 


Chapter Activities 


A committee on Chapter Activities was authorized 
by the last national council and will present an ex- 
haustive report to the forthcoming council. The chair- 
man of the committee is Francis F. Powers, School of 
Education, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


The chapters should organize programs for the year 
in advance on a series of related phases of a theme and 
each speaker should be contacted early to encourage 
him to confine himself to the particular phase of the 
theme to which he is assigned. 


A campus chapter should keep in close contact with 
all members of the fraternity who are within driving 
distance of the chapter. A closer relationship between 
members in the field and on the campus will operate 
to their mutual benefit. 


The work of the secretary and treasurer should be 
combined into one office and the chapter should pay 
the officer for his work. 


Could the securing of data on problems of national 
scope be facilitated by working through a research 


committee in each local chapter? 















Regarding “The Small School” Issue 


An Open Letter 


My dear Dr. Broady, 

In the April issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN you 
speak of the necessity for the teacher “to follow out- 
side of school the highest code of conduct upheld in 
that community.” You also say, and no conscientious 
teacher will disagree, that “This responsibility . . . 
should not be looked upon as a burden, but rather as 
one of the rewards of leadership, a compliment in the 
truest sense.” 

But how about the teacher who follows a higher 
code of conduct than that upheld in the community ? 
For instance: The teacher who takes a stand against 
race prejudice and persecution in a community where 
these evils prevail, runs the risk of losing his job, or 
worse. The teacher who seeks to aid a girl about to 
have an illegitimate child, or who tries to correct the 
ignorance which is in part responsible for such trage- 
dies, is likely to meet with violent opposition from 
otherwise Christian people. The blanket term of 
“Radical” is often applied to the teacher who tries to 
temper violent political argument, or to suggest that 
there are two sides to questions of economics and 
government. I myself was once called a “Red” when 
I ventured to suggest (in a private conversation with 
an alleged adult, not in the classroom) that possibly 
the United States might profit from study of the 
Canadian banking system, since we had had so many 
failures and they had had so few! 

I am not defending those teachers who flaunt their 
progressive ideas in the faces of less liberal people, and 
excuse their tactlessness under the slogan ‘No Com- 
promise.” Indeed, it can scarcely be called honesty 
to state your opinions frankly when you know you 
will be misunderstood. 

But teachers who bring up these questions are too 
often dismissed by educational leaders with the ad- 
monition to be more diplomatic. A few practical 
suggestions on diplomacy would be more to the point. 
Just how is the teacher to be true to his ideals without 
arousing prejudices? How can he put progressive 
ideas into words which will not alarm those people 
who do their thinking in labels and catch-phrases? 
How can he lead the herd without stampeding the 
Sacred Cows? 

And in those few cases where not only a teacher’s 
freedom of speech, but his very life, is threatened, I 
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don’t think his defense should be left up to Clarence 
Darrow and H. L. Mencken. 
Yours sincerely, 
ROWAN BRYANT, 
(Mrs. John Victor Bryant), 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Reply 


It seems to me that Mrs. Bryant is entirely correct in 
her statement that many teachers follow a higher code 
of conduct than that upheld in the community. The 
problem then becomes one of maintaining this code 
without leading others to feel that you consider them 
inferior; and furthermore, of bringing others to your 
standards because they want to follow you rather than 
because you force them to it. Preachment and argu- 
mentativeness will never bring about the change de- 
sired. Skillfully conducted discussion in the class- 
room at appropriate times will lead the pupils to an 
enlightened point of view. Outside of school one 
must proceed more indirectly. One must make him- 
self so well-liked that others will wish to imitate him 
and accept his points of view because of the desire to 
follow. One must not impose his point of view upon 
others and should give it guardedly. One should 
enter as a worker, but generally not as a leader, in 
community activities which have for their objective 
the betterment of society. One cannot drive; he must 
rather lead and, as indicated, often indirectly. As he 
leads, he must not keep so far ahead of his followers 
that they lose sight of him and lose sympathy for the 
objective he has in mind. 

K. O. Broapy. 


Another Letter’ 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading the PHt DELTA KaPPAN, 
April issue. You have made a very commendable 
effort to get the position and work of the small school 
into print. 

To those of us who are down on the firing line of 
rural education it appears that attempts to get the 
rural problem before the public are ill taken. The 
articles come from sources that consider the small 
school from the outside, instead of from the inside. 
In checking the articles printed in the PHt DELTA 





* The writer's name is omitted since this was not submitted 
for publication. 
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KapPAN I find only two in the list that show a knowl- 
edge of the conditions that confront the small high 
school.- All of the others are mechanical and deal with 
things that have come from the very desultory research 
that has been done in this field. 

Men who know the small school and its problems 
are not represented in the many articles that appear 
from time to time in the school journals. They are 
not allowed to tell the story because the articles in 
our school journals are written by men who are in- 
terested in a study of conditions that are apparent to 
everybody and by no means characteristic. Like our 
young teachers, they are trained in the mechanics of 
research and teaching instead of being trained in teach- 
ing. We are given as teachers good students with the 
best of intentions but who present a lack of knowledge 
of teaching and the conditions of teaching. It usually 
takes two years in actual school work before the 
teacher that is trained for this work comes through 
with a teaching program and, what is more, a teaching 
attitude. Those of us who bear the weight of this 
training get little credit for the effort. It is the same 
with our school journals. When they first begin pub- 
lication there are many articles that can be used and 
are read by the teachers, but after they run for a while 
their pages are padded with articles from colleges and 
universities that are never read. 

Some years ago I made a study of the reading of 
principals and superintendents. In all more than fifty 
were studied. Every one of them “took” from four 
to eight school journals. The regular reply to my 
inquiry was “Yes, I take such journals but they are all 
high-brow and do me little good.” I think the articles 
presented in the PH1 DELTA KaPPAN would come 
largely under this head. The authors are writing about 
the small school without having first-hand knowledge 
of the thing of which they are writing. At the best, 
two or three years of small-school experience is the 
qualification. They have then studied the subject 
from the mental reactions of their short experience. 
I note in editorial comments that mention is made of 
low salaries as a handicap to the teacher of the small 
school. This may be true in many instances, but in 
the sections with which I am acquainted the salaries are 
comparatively as high as those in larger schools and 
in the small high schools they are even better. I note 
also mention of “lack of conveniences of modern liv- 
ing’’ as a handicap to small schools. I have given just 
a bit of attention to this matter and the findings were 
a surprise to me. Many persons in small towns equip 
their homes for the purpose of keeping teachers and 
it is well done. 

Again the men in our smaller schools have no place 
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on the programs of our teachers’ meetings. All of 
the time in these meetings is given to those who are 
in some college or university and who talk from an 
outside experience or acquaintance with the condi- 
tions in the smaller schools. The bulletins sent out 
by the various departments of education and kindred 
departments are full of misinformation and are mis- 
leading. Take Bulletin No. 13, 1930, Department of 
Education, as an example. There are others like it, not 
so obnoxious but equally innocent of the conditions 
that prevail in the small school. The people of the 
small school sections are not looking for a Young 
Lochinvar to come out of the West. They are wait- 
ing until their men, trained by working and living in 
the small-school environment are given a place in the 
school system that is one of merited dignity and one 
where the small-school problem will be told by those 
who know what it is. That time is not yet but we 
hope it is coming. 

This is rather a long letter that was started to com- 
mend you for the effort made in the PHt DELTA Kap- 
PAN to get the small high school and other small 
schools before the public. It has turned into more 
or less of a criticism or rather the telling of the at- 
titude of one who has spent a lifetime in the small 
high school and the smaller unit schools. I have every 
respect for those who are studying the small-school 
problem. I trust that we may find some way by which 
the small school may have the place in our educational 
system that it deserves. As long as the man in the 
smaller school feels that he is inferior to his brother 
in the larger school, and as long as the trend of atti- 
tude among school men is such as to make him feel 
that his efforts are not on a par with that of the larger 
schools, just so long will the small school find the 
going hard. ~ 


From the Editor 


The writer of the above seems to have overlooked 
the fact that not fewer than nine of the contributors 
to the April special issue are in the small-school sit- 
uation or closely in touch with it as supervisors. He 
seems also to have assumed that one who has become 
a college professor has foresworn all allegiance to and 
first-hand knowledge of “the small school” even 
though he may have to his full credit a number of 
years of experience in the small-school unit. It is 
interesting to note that a number of the professorial 
contributors have a significant period of service in the 
small school as an experience background. Such ex- 
perience has no doubt prompted them to further study 
of that field. Shall we deny them a place in our 
deliberations ? 


Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Ho uls P. ALLEN, associate professor of education 
at Claremont Colleges, will continue on leave of ab- 
sence. During the past year Doctor Allen was regis- 
trar of the Graduate School of Education at Harvard 
and head of the placement bureau there. 


WALTER M. ARNOLD is the recently-elected super- 
intendent of the Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 
at Lancaster, Pa. 


WARREN P. BEHAN has been appointed president 
of the Sioux Falls (S. D.) College, succeeding C. R. 
SATTGAST, who has been named to the presidency of 
the Duluth State Teachers College. Doctor Behan 
was formerly head of the Department of Bible and Re- 
ligion at Sioux Falls. 


HAROLD BENJAMIN has accepted an appointment 
as director of the College of Education and dean of the 
summer session, University of Colorado. He is leav- 
ing the University of Minnesota where he has been di- 
rector of the Center for Continuation Study. During 
the past summer he was visiting professor of education 
at the University of Southern California. Doctor Ben- 
jamin succeeds HARRY M. BURNETT. 


SELMER H. Bera, formerly superintendent of the 
Rock Island, III., schools, succeeds WILLIAM ANKEN- 
BRAND as superintendent at Rockford, Ill. (In the 
May issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN it was an- 
nounced that Irving Pearson, superintendent of the 
Winnebago County, IIl., schools had been appointed 
to the Rockford superintendency. Mr. Pearson’s ap- 
pointment was subject to the confirmation of the 
“new” board of education, according to newspaper 
reports.) EARL H. HANSON succeeds Mr. Berg at 
Rock Island. 


EmMETT A. Betts of the State Normal School at 
Oswego, N. Y., has been named research professor of 
elementary education at Pennsylvania State College, 
effective September 1. 


FRITHIOF C. BORGESON has been promoted from 
acting chairman to the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment of co-ordination of teacher training in the School 
of Education of New York University. 


JOHN F. Bovarp, dean of the school of physical ed- 
ucation at the University of Oregon, became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of California at 
Los Angeles on July 1. 
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* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


R. H. BUNT, superintendent at Kimball, S. D., for 
the past 10 years, succeeded V. J. LINN as supervisor 
of vocational rehabilitation in the South Dakota state 
department of education. Mr. Linn has become the 
superintendent of the South Dakota School for the 
Blind. 


R. L. BUNTING, formerly director of the demonstra- 
tion school at the Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Texas, has been elected to the super- 
intendency of the New London, Texas, schools. He 
states that all vacancies in the faculty caused by the 
disaster of last March were filled early in July. Mr. 
Bunting succeeded T. M. Jones, who in turn succeeded 
W. C. Shaw. 


PAuL S. BurGEss has returned to his former posi- 
tion as dean of the College of Agriculture and direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Experiment Station in Arizona. 
He recently resigned from the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


J. W. CaLHoun has been named president ad in- 
terim at the University of Texas, succeeding H. Y. 
BENEDICT, who died unexpectedly. Mr. Calhoun has 
served the university for 12 years as comptroller and 
business manager. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor of education at 
Pennsylvania State College, spent the summer abroad 
with the Sherwood Eddy American Seminar. Doctor 
Champlin attended the meetings of the World Con- 
gress of Universal Documentation in Paris where he 
read a paper, “Lithoprinting in Miniature as a Means 
of Circulating the Findings of Research.” 


C. V. CourTER, since 1930 superintendent of 
schools at Dayton, Ohio, is now head of the Cincinnati 
public school system. 


CLAUDE CowarT, representative in the Arkansas 
General Assembly from Baxter County, contributed 
$250 of his salary in the legislature to the schools of 
his county. According to The Journal of Arkansas Ed- 
ucation, this is the second time Mr. Cowart has made 
such a contribution of the Baxter County schools. 


B. M. Davis, for 50 years active in the field of edu- 
cation, has retired from a professorship of education 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. He was given a 


















































testimonial dinner by his associates in recognition of 
his work. 


H. H. Davis, who has been acting chairman of the 
Department of Education at Ohio State University, 
will assume the chairmanship of the department on 
October 1. 


TYLER DENNETT has resigned from the presidency 
of Williams College, following a difference in opin- 
ion with the trustees of the institution concerning in- 
vestment policies. He has been succeeded by JAMES 
P. BAXTER, professor of history at Harvard University 
and master of Adams House. 


AusreEY A. Douctass, for two years on leave from 
Claremont Colleges to serve as the chief of the divi- 
sion of secondary education in California, has resumed 
his relationship with the Claremont Colleges as direc- 
tor of studies, an office initiated and administered last 
year by W. Henry Cooke. Doctor Douglass becomes 
academic head of the developing Graduate School pro- 
gram. 


W. I. Earty has been promoted from the acting 
superintendency of the Sioux Falls, S. D., schools to 
the superintendency. 


ARTHUR U. Epwarps, assistant professor of educa- 
tion and director of student personnel service at South 
Dakota State College, has been appointed principal of 
the ‘elementary campus school at Eastern Illinois 
Teachers College, Charleston, Ill. 


WILBER D. ENGLE, vice-chancellor of the University 
of Denver, retired at the close of the summer session. 
Doctor Engle went to Denver in 1895, and since 1917 
had occupied the vice-chancellorship. 


RALPH L. EyMAN has been appointed dean of the 
School of Education at Florida State College, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 


Jose M. GALLARDO, formerly professor of Romance 
languages at the College of Charleston (S. C.), is now 
the Commissioner of Education of Puerto Rico. Doc- 
tor Gallardo is a native of Puerto Rico but was a mem- 
ber of faculties of various southern colleges prior to 
his appointment. 


H. R. Goon, in charge of the schools at Eugene, 
Ore., for the past mine years, has succeeded E. L. 
BRECKNER as superintendent at Tacoma. 


WILLIAM P. GRAHAM, acting chancellor of Syra- 
cuse University since the resignation of Charles W. 
Flint, has been elected to the chancellorship. Doctor 
Graham has been associated with Syracuse for 43 years 
as a student and faculty member. 


Joun C. Harpy, president of Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College (Texas), has resigned the position because of 
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ill health, and has been made president emeritus for 
life. He was succeeded on July 1 by Gorpon G. 
SINGLETON, head of the School of Education at Mer- 
cer University, Macon, Ga. 


BENJAMIN R. Haynes, formerly of the University 
of Southern California, has been appointed professor 
of business education and secretarial science at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


CiypE W. Humpurey of the University of North 
Carolina has been appointed assistant professor of 
business education and secretarial science at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


B. F. IrvINE, for 39 years a member of one or 
another of the higher education boards of the State 
of Oregon, has retired. He was appointed to the board 
of regents of the State Agricultural College in 1898, 
and, when the board of regents was abolished in 1929, 
became a member of the State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. Doctor Irvine, who is blind, is the editor of the 
Oregon Journal. 


H. C. JaQuitn, president of Illinois College for the 
past four years, with RAYMOND Lacey, dean of the 
college, and RAYMOND NUSSPICKEL, coach, resigned 
early in the summer. None of the men gave reasons 
for their resignations, which produced immediate re- 
percussions in the student body, student waiters strik- 
ing in protest just before the alumni banquet began. 


CHARLES H. Jupp, chairman of the Department of 
Education and in charge of the work in Education at 
the University of Chicago since 1909, has been granted 
a leave of absence until June 30, 1938, when he will 
become eligible for retirement. 


WILLIAM H. KILpatrRick, who retired from the 
faculty of Teachers College, is being honored by a 
nationwide drive for $100,000, the proceeds of which 
will be used in part to present a portrait of Doctor Kil- 
patrick to the College, and in part to carry on his work. 


PAUL KLAPPER dean of the School of Education at 
City College, New York, was named the first president 
of Queens College by the New York Board of Higher 
Education. Doctor Klapper had served at City Col- 
lege for 26 years. 


IRA M. KLINE, national vice-president of Phi Delta 
Kappa and formerly superintendent of Greenburgh 
No. 8 Schools at White Plains, N. Y., recently ac- 
cepted an appointment as Director of the Bureau of 
Appointments, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 

FREDERIC B. KNIGHT has been appointed head of 


the new Division of Education and Applied Psychol- 
ogy at Purdue University. Doctor Knight was for- 
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merly a member of the faculty of the State University 
of Iowa. 


H. M. LarFerty has been appointed to a professor- 
ship in the Department of Education at East Texas 
State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 


M. E. LIGoN, head of the department of secondary 
education at the University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of the College of Education for 
one year, to serve during the absence of W. S. TAYLor. 
Maurice F. Seay has been named professor of edu- 
cational administration and director of the Bureau of 
School Service at Kentucky, succeeding LEo M. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, who has become university registrar. 


I. N. McCasn, president of Phillips University, 
Enid, Okla., for the past 21 years, in a surprise an- 
nouncement at the university commencement exer- 
cises, made known his resignation from the post. He 
has become president emeritus of the institution. 


WI.is B. MERRIAM, for the past five years a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the University of Washington, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Eastern Washington 
College of Education at Cheney. 


GeorGE S. MILLER has been named acting presi- 
dent of Tufts College, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of JoHN A. CousENs. Doctor Miller was as- 
sistant to the president of Tufts since 1916. 


DeWitt S. MorGcan, formerly principal of the Ar- 
senal Technical School in Indianapolis, succeeds Paul 
C. Stetson, deceased, as superintendent of schools of 
that city. 


CaRL D. MORNEWECK has been appointed research 
adviser in the Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. For the past six years Doctor Morneweck 
was a member of the faculty at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


MERVIN G. NEALE of the University of Idaho has 
been appointed professor of educational administra- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, succeeding Fred 
Engelhardt, who has become president of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 


JosePH F. Noonan, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Mahanoy City and Mahanoy township, Pa., 
has been named to presidency of the State Teachers 
College at Mansfield, Pa. PAuL G. CHANDLER, a 
member of the faculty of the State Teachers College at 
Millersville, Pa., has been appointed to the presidency 
of the State Teachers College at Clarion, Pa. 


Loy Norrix, superintendent of the Houghton, 
Mich., schools for the past six years, succeeds HEROLD 
C. HuNT as superintendent of the Kalamazoo, Mich., 
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schools. Mr. Hunt now heads the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., school system. 


KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER assumed the duties of 
superintendent of the Long Beach, Calif., schools, on 
July 1. Mr. Oberholtzer, who is the son of E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent at Houston, Tex., was formerly 
head of the schools at Lubbock, Tex. W. B. Irvin, 
formerly at Perryton, Tex., has been appointed succes- 
sor to Mr. Oberholtzer. 


FLoyp A. Rucu, formerly a member of the faculty 
at the Pennsylvania State College, has been added to 
the faculty as a psychologist at the University of South- 
ern California. 


C. N. SHAVER, former superintendent of schools at 
Huntsville, Tex., assumed the duties of the presidency 
of Sam Houston State Teachers College, Texas, on 
September 1. 


CHARLES B. SMITH began his term of service as pres- 
ident of the State Teachers College at Troy, Ala., on 
September 1. He was formerly director of the Divi- 
sion of Instruction in the State Department of Educa- 
tion of Alabama. 


PETER L. SPENCER, professor of education at Clare- 
mont Colleges, has been given a leave of absence for 
the current year, and will be associated with the Grad- 
uate School of Education at the University of Illinois. 


CLARENCE E. SwINGLy, formerly a member of the 
faculty of the Central High School, Muncie, Ind., has 
been named director of curriculum and research in the 
Elmhurst, IIl., schools. 


E. R. VAN KLEECK, since 1928 the superintendent 
of schools at Walden, N. Y., was appointed to the sup- 
erintendency of the Norwich, N. Y., schools during 
the summer. 


A. H. WATERHOUSE, superintendent of the Fre- 
mont, Nebr., schools, was named ‘“Master Teacher’ for 
this year by The Omaha Bee News. Mr. Waterhouse 
was unanimously chosen for the honor as the result of 
a poll of men in the field of education in Nebraska. 


JAMES E. WERT, a research associate in the Ohio 
State University bureau of educational research, has 
been appointed a professor of education at Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 


J. H. Woop has retired from the presidency of 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo., and has been 
succeeded by W. H. McDONALD, president of the 
junior college and superintendent of schools at Tren- 
ton, Mo. 


GEORGE F. ZooK, president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, represented the United States and the 
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Council at the following interantional meetings, held 
during the summer: Second General Conference of 
National Committees on Intellectual Co-operation, 
Paris; Nineteenth Session, International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation, Paris; Experts Commission 
on “Overcrowding’” and Graduate Unemployment, 
called by International Student Service, Paris; Sixth 
International Conference on Public Instruction, Ge- 
neva; Conferences on Secondary Education, Higher 
Education, and Primary and Popular Education, Paris. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The great number of education meetings and con- 
ferences held during the summer precludes a reporting 
of all of them in this issue of THE PHt DELTA Kap- 
PAN. Summaries of many of these events have, how- 
ever, been attempted in the notices which follow. 
Other meetings, not included here but announced in 
previous issues of this magazine, were: 

The Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Insti- 
tutions—held at the University of Chicago; 

The School Administration Conference of George Peabody 
College for Teachers ; 

The Conference of Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools—at the University of Chicago; 

The Education Conference of the Southern Illinois Normal 
University ; 

The School Executives Conference of the University of 
Denver; 

The School Executives Conference of the University of 
California. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will be celebrated 
this year during the week of November 7-13. Edu- 
cation in our National Life is the general theme for 
the week. The daily themes will be: 

“Can We Educate for Peace?” 

“Buying Educational Services” 

“Horace Mann Centennial” 

“Our American Youth Problem” 

“The Schools and the Constitution”’ 

“School Open-House Day”’ 

“Life-long Learning.” 


The ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES has ar- 
ranged four regional conferences during October and 
November. The first will be held in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., on October 22-23, with Henry N. MacCracken, 
president of Vassar, as chairman of the local commit- 
tee. Remsen D. Bird, president of Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, will act as chairman of the conference 
to be held for California colleges on October 28-29. 
Colleges of Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana will take 
part in a conference at Dallas, Texas, November 1-2, 
with E. D. Jennings, dean of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, as chairman of the local committee. The last 


of the series will be a conference for colleges in Ala- 
bama and adjacent states, to be held at Birmingham on 
November 3-4 under the chairmanship of Wyatt W. 
Hale, dean of Birmingham-Southern College. Fol- 
lowing the custom of past years, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors is co-operating in the 
programs of these regional meetings. 


The SrxTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, to be spon- 
sored October 28-29 by the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Commission on the Relation of Schools and 
Colleges of the Progressive Education Association, the 
Co-operative Test Service, and the Educational Records 
Bureau, will be held in Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City. Speakers will include President Conant of 
Harvard, President Henderson of Antioch, Dean Mc- 
Conn of Lehigh, Wilford Aikin of the Progressive 
Education Association, W. C. Eells, W. S. Gray, 
Marion Monroe, B. R. Buckingham, and D. D. 
Durrell. 


The NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION adopted 
the following resolutions at its Detroit meeting: 


Establishment by act of Congress of an adequately sup- 
ported permanent Division of Youth Education and Guidance 
in the United States Office of Education. 

Added financial support for adult education by local, state 
and federal government psoportionate to the needs for such 
education. 

Equalization of burden of support for education through 
federal aid by endorsing the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. 

Development of means for promoting the welfare of schools 
in rural areas. 

Recommended that a committee be appointed to study the 
problem of adjusting the supply of adequately trained teachers 
to the demand, to the end that recommendations may be 
made regarding the establishment of a balance between the 
number of qualified candidates for teaching and the prospec- 
tive demand for teachers. 

Commended the appointment of the Advisory Committee 
on Education by the President of the United States. Urged 
all state and local associations to give careful appraisal to 
the significant research being undertaken by the Advisory 
Committee. 

Reaffirmed its position with reference to the necessity for 
independence of education in the administrative organiza- 
tion of the federal, state, and local governments, but registered 
its opposition to the administrative merging of education with 
functions generally classified as welfare services. 

Endorsed the further development of education programs 
by radio which can be used to enrich the regular school work. 
These programs should be controlled by the regular education 
agencies which are primarily concerned with the welfare of 
the child. 

Urged the appointment of an appraisal committee to make 
a critical appraisal of the work of the 65th annual convention 
and of all subsequent annual conventions. 

Endorsed the observance of American Education Week, 
support of the Educational Policies Commisson, the Horace 
Mann Centennial, the Centennial of the founding of the 
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kindergarten; endorsed the development of systems of train- 
ing for service in public office. 

Endorsed the movement for a simplified calendar as pro- 
posed by the Council of the League of Nations. 


Because other journals, including the Journal of the 
National Education Association, are carrying more or 
less full reports of the Detroit meeting, THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN is not printing further details of the 
convention. 


The CONGRES INTERNATIONAL de L’ENSEIGNE- 
MENT PRIMAIRE and the L’EDUCATION POPULAIRE 
was held in Paris, July 23-31. Among the subjects 
presented at the various sessions were, based on a lib- 
eral translation of the announcement: “A Philosophy 
of General Education,” ‘Psychology and Sociology 
Applied to Education,” “National Education and In- 
ternational Co-operation,” and “The New Tech- 
niques.” Among the speakers shown on the program 
were William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, 
and many foreign educationists. 


A CONFERENCE FOR YOUNG TEACHERS was held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, August 11-21 under the 
auspices of the Education Committee of the League 
of Nations Union. The event included visits to the 
Swiss schools, international Camp Fires, and discus- 
sions with students of many nationalities. Members 


of the conference were permitted to attend the Geneva 
Institute of International Relations for a five-day 
period. The meetings were open to all under 40 years 
of age engaged in educational work in connection with 
schools and universities. 


An INSTITUTE and CONFERENCE ON ADULT Epu- 
CATION, sponsored by the Adult Education Council of 
Chicago, was held at Lake Geneva, Wis., July 5-12, on 
the theme: ‘The Role of Adult Education in Democ- 
racy.” Program-building, materials and methods, and 
special interests were studied. Among the week's 
program topics were: “Objectives of Adult Education 
in a Democracy,” “Adult Education and Propaganda,” 
“Toward a Philosophy of Adult Education,” and 
“Who Shall Support Adult Education?” Houston 
Peterson was the conference leader. 


A GUIDANCE CONFERENCE was held by the Office 
of Education during the last week in June to discuss 
the needs of youth in and out of school, and means by 
which the Office might improve methods of guidance. 
Conferees included city and state school guidance ex- 
perts, mental hygienists, placement directors, person- 
nel officers, and psychologists, meeting with J. W. 
Studebaker, commissioner of education, and a recently 
appointed committee on Youth Guidance of the Office 
of Education. 
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The first NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CONSERVA- 
TION EDUCATION held by a federal agency was called 
during the summer by J. W. Studebaker, commissioner 
of education. “Conservation As a National Problem” 
was discussed by C. W. Eliot, 2d, of the National Re- 
sources Committee. The conference recommended 
that the Office of Education enlarge its program at the 
earliest possible moment in order to serve the growing 
needs of schools in the field of conservation education. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DeaF held their 
thirtieth annual convention in the Horace Mann audi- 
torium of Teachers College, June 20-25. Speakers 
included Merle E. Frampton, general adviser in the 
education of the handicapped at Teachers College; 
Joseph J. Endres, chief of the Physically Handicapped 
Children’s Bureau of the New York State Department 
of Education ; William Hodson, commissioner of pub- 
lic welfare, and Lewis A. Wilson, assistant state com- 
missioner of education. 


A VOCATIONAL and EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
CONFERENCE was sponsored by Syracuse U:uiversity, 
July 23-24, in co-operation with the New York State 
Education Department. The work of the meetings 
centered about problems of guidance in the secondary 
school, but with some emphasis on the interdependence 
of guidance in the school with the services of other 
community agencies. G. C. Morehart was in general 
charge of the conference. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WHOLE CHILD was 
the subject of a three-day conference held at The 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, 
June 15-17. Among the events of the meeting were 
demonstration lessons each morning, presented in the 
training school. Edwin H. Reeder of the University 
of Vermont and Clare Zyve of New York University 
and others led the conference sessions. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF IN- 
STRUCTION was held at the University of Illinois, July 
13-16. Practicability and experimentation were em- 
phasized in the discussions, which were held in sections 
devoted to administration and supervision, biological 
science, commercial subjects, elementary and rural 
schools, with fine arts, health and physical education, 
junior high schools, language, arts and the library, 
physical science and mathematics, and arts and social 
studies. 


The annual EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE of the 
summer session of Illinois State Normal University 
took place July 19-22 as a part of the Annual Educa- 
tion Week. This summer’s meeting was focused on 
the subject of guidance. The annual University 
Parent-Teacher Conference under the direction of 
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Mrs. A. R. Williams, president of the Illinois Con- 
gress, was held during the same week. 


A CONFERENCE OF EDUCATORS having as its theme, 
“Reading in the School Program,” was held at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, July 1-2. Dora V. Smith of the 
University of Minnesota ; I. R. Melbo, Oakland, Calif. ; 
Richard Madden, Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege; Feliz H. Ullrich, University of Texas, and Miss 
Dorothy McPherson of Coffeyville, Kans., were among 
the speakers. 


The eighth annual SUMMER EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE of the School of Education of the University of 
Michigan was held July 19-21 on the subject: “The 
Implications for Michigan Education of the Work of 
the Educational Policies Commission.” The various 
sessions were organized about “problems,’’ some of 
which were: “What National Problems in Education 
Should Be Attacked Now?” “What Should Educators 
Do About Pressure Groups?” “What Changes in 
American Secondary Education Are Impending or 
Should Be Initiated?” Speakers included a large 
number of persons well known in their particular 
fields. 


An INSTITUTE ON GUIDANCE was held at the Cen- 
ter for Continuation Study of the University of Minne- 
sota, June 21-26. Seminars and lectures gave special 
emphasis to a consideration of plans, techniques, and 
the interpretation of guidance. The total registration 
for all seminars combined was limited to 75. 

The Center also sponsored an INSTITUTE ON GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION, June 28-July 2, with emphasis on 
current developments in secondary and higher educa- 
tion. The General College of the University of Min- 
nesota was reviewed in detail. The program was 
planned especially for college presidents, junior-col- 
lege deans and instructors, superintendents, and high- 
school principals. 

The INSTITUTE FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRIN- 
CIPALS of the University of Wisconsin was held July 
19-23 under auspices of the School of Education. 
Topics of discussion were of wide variety, ranging 
from “Teacher Education Moves to the Classroom— 
an Activity Program for Teachers’’ to ‘Science in the 
Elementary School” and “Youth in a Changing De- 
mocracy.” Speakers representing the university and 
outside interests appeared on the program. 


A third summer CONFERENCE ON THE CURRICU- 
LUM was sponsored by the University of Alabama, 
June 21-24, and had as a feature a series of curriculum 
clinics in which city and county groups working on 
study and revision programs reported on the proce- 
dures used, the problems and difficulties encountered, 
and on such results as had been obtained. 


The ninth ANNUAL STATE EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE was also held at the University of Alabama. In 
both conferences, Herbert B. Bruner of Teachers Col- 
lege and Lotus D. Coffman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota took an active part. 


A CURRICULUM CONFERENCE was sponsored by 
Baylor University, June 4-5, with special consideration 
given to the current curriculum problems of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators of central Texas. Ells- 
worth Collings, dean of the College of Education, the 
University of Oklahoma, was the principal out-of-state 
speaker. Other speakers from Texas colleges and uni- 
versities, from the state department of education, and 
from the superintendents of the state also appeared on 
the program. 


The seventh annual TEACHER-TRAINING CONFER- 
ENCE sponsored by the North Texas State Teachers 
College was held in Denton, Texas, June 10-12. Ac- 
cording to Bowen Evans, in the Texas Outlook, the 
spirit of objective self-criticism was manifest at all 
sessions. Among the matters treated upon in the con- 
ference were “Curriculum Trends in the Elementary 
School” by Mrs. May Arbuthnot; “The Development 
of Creative Expression’” by Mrs. Arbuthnot; ‘The 
Function of the School in the Distribution of Social 
Intelligence” by R. H. Montgomery; and “Domestic 
Difficulties in the Mathematics-Science Family” by 
H. A. Webb. 


The annual SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE was held in El Paso, Texas, September 2-4, under 
the auspices of the College of Mines and Metallurgy 
of the University of Texas and of the El Paso public 
schools. The committee in charge of the event in- 
cluded D. M. Wiggins, president of the College of 
Mines; A. H. Hughey, superintendent of the El Paso 
schools; C. A. Puckett and Frank Junell of the Col- 
lege of Mines; and W. W. Wimberly, R. R. Jones, and 
J. D. Osborne, Jr., El Paso school principals. 


An INSTITUTE ON EDUCATION BY RapiIo was held 
on August 16 at the University of Texas under the di- 
rection of B. H. Darrow, founder and director of the 
Ohio School of the Air. Sample broadcasts, talks on 
radio in the classrooms, reports of radio education ac- 
tivities in other states and countries, were among the 
highlights of the program. 


A REGIONAL BusINEss EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
was sponsored by the School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, July 16-17, on the theme: “Ways 
and Means for Improving Business Education.” Sub- 
jects discussed included “Improved Training for the 
Distributive Occupations,” ‘The Improvement of Stu- 
dent Personality,” and “The In-Service Education of 
Business Teachers.” Speakers included Elroy Nelson 
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of Russell Sage College, L. L. Jones, C. W. Woodside 
of the University of Pittsburgh, and others. 


The ninth annual INstITUTE OF GOVERNMENT was 
held at the University of Southern California, June 14- 
18. Daily panel discussions and assemblies featuring 
current technical and administrative problems com- 
prised the program. Subjects included city planning, 
government management, traffic control, business and 
government, public health, law enforcement, crime and 
parole, and taxation and the budget. W. Ballentine 
Henley directed the meetings. 


The Stanford University CONFERENCE ON MENTAL 
AND PHysICAL HEALTH and CuRRICULUM DEVELOP- 
MENT was held July 7-11. Among the topics pre- 
sented at the general sessions were ‘Environmental 
Factors Affecting Mental and Physical Health;” “An 
Integrative Conception of Mental Health and Physical 
Health;’’ “School Administration and Mental and 
Physical Health;” and “The Curriculum and Mental 
and Physical Health.” A large number of forum ses- 
sions were also held in connection with the conference. 
Speakers included many specialists in the fields of edu- 
cation and mental hygiene. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON’S SUMMER CONFER- 
ENCES included one on the Curriculum, extending 
from July 12-16, under the direction of Edgar M. 
Draper of the College of Education. It was organized 
on the panel-discussion plan, with some of the sessions 
organized for all subject-matter fields under the direc- 
tion of a committee of teachers and specialists. 

A Conference on Higher Education, held July 19- 
23, was conducted by Edwin B. Stevens of the college 
faculty. This was likewise conducted under a organ- 
ization similar to that of the curriculum meetings. 


A CHILD WELFARE INSTITUTE, held under the 
auspices of the Child Welfare division of the Kentucky 
state Department of Welfare, June 7-9, was organized 
about the promotion of a better social program for the 
children of Kentucky. The community’s problems in 
meeting the needs of its children, the study of children 
as individuals, and the place of an institution in a 
state child welfare program were among the topics 
studied. 


MissourR!I HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS will hold their 
third annual meeting at Columbia, October 1 and 2, 
with the work of the conference centered on the theme, 
“Making Practical Application of the Orientation 
Committee’s Report.” Speakers will include princi- 
pals, members of the faculties of several of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and others. 


The STATE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES Of New York will hold its annual meeting 
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October 26 in the main building of the College of the 
City of New York, the theme to be ‘The Meaning and 
Scope of the Liberal Arts College.” Among the papers 
to be presented will be “Policies of Admission” by 
Alan Valentine, president of the University of Roch- 
ester; “Cultural Training” by F. C. Ferry, president of 
Hamilton College; “Realism in Education” by Harry 
W. Chase, chancellor of New York University; and 
“Training for Citizenship” by W. A. Eddy, president 
of Hobart College. 


Pennsylvania's annual EDUCATION CONGRESS was 
held in Harrisburg, September 22-23. A committee 
under the chairmanship of Gerald D. Whitney, deputy 
superintendent of public instruction, surveyed the state 
in order to determine the problems to be considered by 
the Congress. 


A CONFERENCE FOR CAMP EDUCATIONAL AD- 
VISERS Of the Sixth Corps Area was held at College 
Camp, Lake Geneva, Wis., July 5-12. Education ex- 
perts, chaplains, camp advisers, and army officers ap- 
peared on the programs which were arranged by San- 
ford Sellers, Jr., Sixth Corps Area Educational Ad- 
viser, and Russell A. Beam, his assistant. Among the 
subjects discussed were: “Vocational Trends and Em- 
ployment Opportunities,” F. C. Rosencrance; “The 
Function of the Camp Adviser in Relation to Job 
Training,” by Paul E. Woods; and ‘Methods of Job 
Instruction,” by H. L. Buckardt. 


Foreign Notes 


SASKATCHEWAN. School grants have been in- 
creased by the legislature from $1.00 to $1.50 for each 
teaching day up to 200 days, and an increase in the 
grant for rooms teaching Grade VIII, and high-school 
grades exclusively from $3.00 to $3.50 a day. To 
meet the increase, which is estimated at $900,000, a 
two per cent sales tax, to be called an Educational Tax, 
will be instituted on all goods purchased by consumers, 
with the exception of a few staples, farm products, 
farm implements, etc. 


New BRUNSWICK. The present program of adult 
education may be enlarged as the result of a meeting of 
the Minister of Education with representatives of the 
five New Brunswick universities. They planned to set 
forth at a following meeting what each institution is 
prepared to do to elaborate on its present program. 


ENGLAND. A new method in the award of scholar- 
ships has been introduced at Dover College, and will 
consist of an interview and an intelligence test as the 
deciding factors. The normal examination took place 
as usual, but on a different date. 

The board of education of London has recom- 
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mended that homework for children under 12 be lim- 
ited to not more than four nights a week, and that 
home studying for children between 12 and 14 be lim- 
ited to an hour nightly. 


IRELAND. The new Minister of Finance in North- 
ern Ireland announced in his first budget that all salary 
cuts imposed on teachers in 1931 had been abolished, 
thus bringing to a satisfactory conclusion the protracted 
negotiations carried on by teachers’ associations. 


POLAND. At a conference of Polish teachers, held 
in Warsaw, several hundred delegates, by a majority 
of all against four, refused to introduce into the stat- 
utes the “Aryan clause” which would have involved 
the exclusion from the Union of all Jewish teachers. 


Norway. The pension fund has in recent years 
showed a continually growing deficit, the cause being 
attributed to the fact that all public servants are en- 
titled to a pension as though they had paid premiums 
from the moment they were appointed. The Minister 
of Social Welfare plans progressive payments to pre- 
vent the fund from disappearing. The premiums of 
10 per cent apparently were figured too low. 


GERMANY and FRANCE. A committee of French 
and German historians have met for the purpose of 
ridding textbooks in their respective countries of so- 
called “poison of hate,” according to The School Exec- 
utive. Certain facts about the World War will appear 
in the texts of both countries, and where points of view 
could not be reconciled, both will be printed. 


Colleges and Universities 


WorsHiP OF YOUTH. That old and vital question 
of whether an education can be “given” or must be 
“got” was brought pointedly before an alumni group 
of the University of Chicago by James Weber Linn, 
professor of English at Chicago, early in the summer. 
Professor Linn’s views express considerable variance 
with the educational practice, if not the educational 
theory, found in some higher institutions. Said the 
speaker: 

“We parents have all been trained into the belief 
that the responsibilities are all on our side, and on the 
side of the school, not on the side of the young people. 
.. . You think of a university not as a servant of 
truth but as a servant of youth. Is this youth-worship 
of ours sensible ? 

“Are we doing the best thing by our young people 
by giving them the impression that it is our responsi- 
bility to educate them, instead of making them feel 
that it is their responsibility to educate themselves?” 
Taking issue with the apparent views of Robert M. 
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Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago, Pro- 
fessor Linn said: 

“. .. I am convinced that President Hutchins 
thinks if our undergraduates are not properly edu- 
cated, it is the fault of the curriculum and the teachers, 
whereas I feel that if our young people are not prop- 
erly educated, it is their own fault.” 

He declared that American parents are prone to give 
their children too much book-learning, although sixty 
per cent of the children in American high schools as 
they are now conducted have no business there because 
these children have no capacity to understand abstract 
ideas and no power to assimilate literary culture. 

“A very large proportion of undergraduates are be- 
ing educated beyond their capacity, are having oppor- 
tunities, so-called, forced upon them which they have 
not the mental power to take advantage of. What is 
the result? Increasing laziness, an increasing interest 
in sports and amusements, increasing dislike for man- 
ual labor of any sort, increasing demand that youth 
shall be served at any cost; an increasing appetite for 
the apples of Hesperides.” 


THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. Changes in the col- 
lege curriculum during the past several years have been 
so numerous and so comparatively rapid as to leave the 
student of higher education somewhat breathless and 
in an intellectual dither as he tries to keep abreast of 
them. Basic changes in curriculum policy at various 
institutions have been noted from time to time in this 
section of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, and more will be 
found in this issue and this column; for purposes of 
this paragraph only a few of a less fundamental sort 
will be cited. 

At Ohio State University, all courses in landscape 
architecture have been transferred from the College of 
Education to the College of Engineering. The School 
of Journalism has been transferred from the College 
of Commerce to the College of Arts and Sciences, al- 
though no personnel changes are involved. “Applied 
Optics” has been shifted from the College of Engi- 
neering to the College of Arts and Sciences, the term 
“applied optics” discontinued, and a School of Op- 
tometry set up in the department of physics and 
astronomy. 

The University of the State of New York announces 
that a two-year course in technical electricity will be 
given at the New York State School of Agriculture at 
Alfred University and at St. Lawrence University. The 
State School of Agriculture at Morrisville, N. Y., will 
now offer a course in automobile mechanics to prepare 
for such occupations as garage mechanic, automobile 
electrician, service-station manager, and operator of a 
small business enterprise. A course in watch and clock 
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repairing has been provided to give training in that 
field, as well as in jewelry repairing and engraving. 

The University of Kansas will sponsor its second an- 
nual “Fire College” September 27-30, with sections 
provided for firechiefs and drillmasters, and others for 
firemen. Subjects to be covered will include fire pre- 
vention and inspection, fire extinguishing, and salvage. 

And thus the curriculum in higher education ad- 
vances and changes. 


Boston UNIversiTy will initiate this fall a new 
two-year curriculum experiment to be conducted with 
a group of about 30 students in the School of Educa- 
tion. The curriculum, the core of which is the study 
of American civilization, has been worked out by the 
faculty of the School of Education; the faculty of the 
College of Liberal Arts has had no connection with it 
except for counsel. Authorities in each of the co-ordi- 
nated fields of study will teach the group. The limits 
of the experiment have been defined as follows: 


"1. Students to be received are limited to those who are 
not scholastically qualified to enter the College of Liberal 
Arts; that is, students who are unable to satisfy the entrance 
requirements of the College of Liberal Arts. 

2. Among such students as the foregoing, only those will 
be admitted who are revealed by modern testing methods to 
be young persons of superior ability. Perhaps some of these 
have not been intellectually awakened or for some other 
reasons have not ‘made the grade’ for entrance into the College 
of Liberal Arts; but who under the modern scientific testing 
methods are shown to be of superior ability. 

3, The number is to be limited to thirty .. . 

“4. They are to constitute an experimental unit for the 
professors who teach them. They are not to be ‘fitted into’ 
other classes, and students from other classes are not to meet 
with them. Frankly, it is to be an experiment, a sort of 
laboratory where professors whose work has largely been 
theoretical will be given an opportunity to test out in true 
laboratory way the value of their theories. 

5. It is to be a core curriculum. This core curriculum 
is to be American Civilization. That makes it apparent that 
the experiment will be along the lines of the experiment made 
under Meiklejohn’s direction in the University of Wisconsin. 
The whole field of knowledge will be explored as it radiates 
out from this center that we call American civilization, an 
integrated course in which American history and economics, 
science, literature, philosophy, art and music, and the con- 
tributions of other nations to American culture, will be the 
co-ordinated theme. To change the figure, the American 
civilization will be the hub, and the spokes different subjects 
which will radiate from it and be centered in it.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA is faced with the task 
of operating for the next biennium on a budget $455,- 
000 below the estimated minimum needs for instruc- 
tion and public service. Regents were asked to inter- 
rupt their normal vacation months for a special meet- 
ing because Governor Merriam’s decision to cut the 
budget came so late that the entire staff of the univer- 
sity has been working without contract for the better 


part of a month, and the program of every department 
must be reorganized before the opening this fall. 

Wherever possible, the replacement of staff resigna- 
tions and retirements will be postponed. No new pro- 
grams of instruction, however important, will be at- 
tempted. In most cases, departmental budgets for 
equipment and routine expenses must be decreased. 
Attempts to adjust salaries to scales commensurate 
with ability will be curtailed. At Berkeley, for ex- 
ample, additions of teaching assistants and instructors 
will be made instead of hiring more experienced and 
higher-salaried teachers to handle the additional 1,100 
students who enrolled during the past year. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. More than 150 students 
will present themselves as members of the new four- 
year college unit, entering at the equivalent of their 
junior year in high school. It is estimated that about 
50 will go to other colleges at the end of the first two 
years, while the others will continue through the last 
two years and enter the Divisions (the senior college) 
of the university. 

Charles R. Walgreen, drug-store magnate of Chi- 
cago, whose charges were responsible for the “Red” 
investigation at the university some years ago, has 
given $550,000 to the University of Chicago to estab- 
lish the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the Study 
of American Institutions. Said Mr. Walgreen in be- 
stowing the gift: 

“The Foundation has been established at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago because of my conviction that it is 
one of the great universities of the world. Occupying 
a strategic and commanding position in the center of 
the United States, it is able to exert great influence on 
the thought and development of the country.” 

The great Gothic chapel, dominant building on the 
quadrangles of the university, has been named the 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel in honor of the founder 
of the university. In making his final personal gift to 
the university, Mr. Rockefeller expressed the wish that 
at least $1,500,000 be used to erect and to furnish a 
chapel. The ultimate cost of the chapel was $1,- 
800,000. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY received gifts amounting to 
$1,477,626.05 during the past academic year, almost 
doubling the donations of the preceding year. The 
endowment funds of the university providing continu- 
ing income were increased by gifts and bequests by 
$934,024.46. The Medical College in New York 
City received $272,000, the largest item being gifts 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, amounting to $208,- 
499.96. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER has received a cash gift of 
$100,000 from the estate of the late John Good, an 
early Colorado pioneer. 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE (New York) will, for the 
first time in 21 years, admit freshmen this September 
with two fewer units of language than have been re- 
quired since 1916. Three units in a single language, 
or two in each of two languages, may be offered. Pre- 
viously five units of language, at least two of which 
were to be in Latin or Greek, exceptions to which were 
rarely made, were required. The new plan will affect 
only those whose average school grade was not lower 
than ““B.” 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE has received a gift of $100,- 
000 from Edward S. Harkness of New York City, to 
be used for the institution’s Trade School. The money 
is to be used entirely for replacement and strengthen- 
ing of equipment, and for modernization of buildings 
and shops of the school. 

Hampton also received $77,376 from Arthur C. 
James of New York City for the modernization of 
James hall, the largest men’s dormitory on the campus. 


Hosart and WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES offer four- 
year courses in responsible citizenship as a new re- 
quirement for the bachelor’s degree. The new course 
will be given in the senior year when all students will 
concentrate on the study of the operation of American 
government today. The intention of the new require- 
ment is preparation for intelligent participation and 


active leadership in local affairs. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY has received a $10,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation to explore the 
possibilities of an educational program of community 
musical culture, and if possible to find the methods and 
leadership to carry out such a program on a statewide 
basis. William van de Wall of Columbia University 
was appointed professor of musical education and head 
of the study project. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY is instituting a mew course in- 
tended to broaden the undergraduate student's educa- 
tional program by means of directed outside reading. 
The course is open to interested students on a non- 
credit basis, and will this year enroll freshmen only. 
Ten faculty members have volunteered to direct the 
extracurriculum reading of the group of 40 students 
in the course. 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri fees have been reduced 
by the board of curators, effective with the opening of 
the current year. The action had been contemplated 
in 1934 but depression conditions made its culmina- 
tion at that time impracticable. 

Extension of the student co-operative house plan is 
being considered because of the success of the first unit 
established last year. Men students have started plans 
for a co-operative house for themselves. Leaders ex- 
pect to provide room and board for $25 a month. 


New JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN will this year 
inaugurate a program of special study opportunities 
for students of exceptional ability in history, eco- 
nomics, and sociology. The plan replaces the pres- 
ent system of reading for honors. Only leading stu- 
dents with genuine interest and capacity in the field, 
and who have maintained a high average of scholar- 
ship, will be permitted to take part in the program, 
which will begin in the junior year. 

UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DakoTa introduced a new 
note in the housing problem by announcing that for 
its summer session, at least, the department of build- 
ings and grounds would provide camp sites on the 
campus at reasonable rates, provided the nature of the 
accommodations desired were sent to the Business 
Manager. 


OnIo STATE UNIversiITY this fall introduces a new 
program for students uncertain in their life plans and 
for those not working toward degrees. Under this 
program, which will operate in the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, most of the customary requirements 
will be waived until students have had an opportunity 
to explore various fields under the guidance of experi- 
enced counselors. The program is expected to benefit 
students planning to remain in college only a year or 
two with no expectations of completing a course lead- 
ing to a certificate or degree, those who can remain but 
a year or two because of limited finances, and those 
desiring to try out different courses before making a 
final selection of a college curriculum. 

Students admitted to the program may elect courses 
in any department of the university for which previous 
training has qualified them. They may at any time 
transfer to a course leading to a degree, with credits 
for previous work fully counted insofar as they meet 
requirements of the regular curriculum. 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Full restoration of salaries to pre-depression levels and 
the inauguration of an old-age security program 
through the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion have been announced. These programs were 
made possible by supplemental appropriations of 
about $1,000,000, granted by the state legislature. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA announces 
increases in the salaries of about 700 faculty members, 
effective this fall. The increases, according to Rufus 
B. von KleinSmid, president of the university, have 
been made possible by a continued increase in student 
enrollment each year since the depression, in addition 
to substantial endowments. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
faculty members have voted to organize a faculty sen- 
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ate to participate in certain phases of the administra- 
tion of the college. The membership in the senate will 
include a representative of each of the six major cur- 
riculum divisions of the college, chosen by instructors 
within those divisions, and one other member-at-large 
selected by the first six. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE will offer a complete 
program for the training of business or commercial 
teachers and four-year course in secretarial science 
through an expansion of the curriculums in both the 
School of Commerce and the College of Education. 
The new program will be administered jointly by the 
two divisions of the university through a Department 
of Business Education. Commercial teachers will be 
enabled to complete work up to the Master’s degree, 
but the Department of Secretarial Science will offer a 
major only through the bachelor of science degree. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS realized revenue in the form 
of cash bonuses amounting to $382,800 from the sale 
at public auction of oil and gas rights on 84 tracts of 
land, each approximately 160 acres in size. The leases 
are for a term of five years, and in addition to the bonus 
paid, an annual rental of 50 cents an acre is stipulated 
in the contracts. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE has inaugurated a long-range 
research program to determine whether students pre- 
pared under the “progressive” curricula in their sec- 
ondary schools have a better chance for success in col- 
lege than those with the more traditional preparation. 
The plan will be tested for five years, and is the one 
originally proposed by the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. 


WayYNE UNIVERSITY will centralize instructional 
activities for “‘non-matriculated” students who are tak- 
ing non-credit work, or who are taking regular work 
but who are not candidates for degrees into a new ad- 
ministrative unit to be known as the “School of Gen- 
eral Studies.” Offerings of the school will include a 
two-year core curriculum in general studies for students 
who are high-school graduates but who do not meet 
regular entrance requirements, and a number of voca- 
tional and semi-professional programs, such as secre- 
tarial science, merchandising, and advertising. Stu- 
dents may be transferred to other colleges and schools 
within the university when they meet the admission re- 
quirements of those units. The new school will con- 
cern itself mainly with high-school graduates wishing 
general college work but not a four-year program, 
high-school graduates wishing advanced technical or 
sub-professional training not in regular professional 
cutriculums, and adult part-time students who wish 
collegiate work for specific avocational purposes. 
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WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, by 
vote of the faculty, has dropped all specific subject en- 
trance requirements, thus permitting graduates from 
accredited high schools to be admitted directly on the 
basis of their graduation. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN enrolled 43 students, 
young men and women workers from factories of the 
state, in its annual School for Workers in Industry dur- 
ing the past summer. Administrative funds for the 
school are furnished by the university, but the scholar- 
ships are raised annually through the co-operation of 
the university faculty, trade union committees, and 
local committees of men’s and women’s service clubs 
of Wisconsin. 


Public Schools 


The state curriculum revision program of Texas will 
be helped along toward completion through the grant 
of $5,950 made by the General Education Board to 
the University of Texas. Fred C. Ayer, professor of — 
education, is directing the program. 


Texas appears to be in transit from the 11-grade 
system to the 12-grade public-school organization. At 
the Third Annual School Administrators Conference 
in Austin, a resolution was passed recommending that 
Texas schools proceed as “rapidly as possible” toward 
the 12-grade curriculum program. Port Arthur is said 
to have pioneered in the state with the 12-grade plan, 
introducing it in 1926. The subject is treated at some 
length by J. C. Watkins in the July issue of The School 
Executive. 


The dull pupil in Baltimore may be dismissed if he 
is 16 years or older and fails in more than half the 
work given him two years in succession, according to 
a ruling of the board of school commissioners. The 
ruling applies when the student fails without the ex- 
cuse of illness or other unavoidable handicap. 


As a part of the safety program promoted by the 
Seattle schools, a “bicycle safety committee,”” headed by 
a police sergeant and composed of school men of the 
city, has issued an attractive folder for the instruction 
of bicycle riders, listing ‘‘do’s’”’ and “‘dont’s.”” Legal 
provisions are explained in simple language, and sev- 
eral cartoons illustrate practices that youthful bicycle 
riders should avoid. 


To Easterners who rarely hear of the Rose Bowl at 
Pasadena except in connection with the New Year's 
football games, it may be of some interest to know that 
a colorful commencement program, including a spec- 
tacular pageant, was held there in June by the Pasadena 
schools. The picture of the event reproduced in the 
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Pasadena School Review indicates that an exceptionally 
large crowd saw the exercises. 


The prevalence of infantile paralysis, which has as- 
sumed the proportions of an epidemic in some cities of 
the United States, and which has caused the postpone- 
ment of school openings in several localities, is not con- 
fined to this country alone. From Frankfort, Germany, 
comes a dispatch saying that all schools of the Palat- 
inate were ordered closed on account of the disease. 
Parents in Melbourne, Australia, conducted a “‘stay- 
at-home” strike early in September when authorities 
decided to reopen schools which had been closed be- 
cause of the epidemic. Cases in the district averaged 
60 a week, with 17 deaths. 


The curriculum of the Canal Zone schools has been 
liberalized, and beginning this year, practical courses 
in chemistry, physics, general mathematics, and jour- 
nalism will be offered. The “practical” courses in 
science will be offered in addition to the regular col- 
lege preparatory courses, and have been worked out to 
fit the needs of pupils not intending to specialize in 
science or not taking pre-engineering work. The gen- 
eral mathematics, for freshmen and sophomores, is in- 
tended for those not wishing to take regular courses 
in algebra and geometry, and will be advised for pupils 
who made no better than “‘D” grades in junior high 
mathematics. 


In conformity with the emphasis on protection from 
earthquakes and other dangers now being placed on 
school buildings in California, the Los Angeles school 
board has specified that the North Hollywood High 
School girl’s gymnasium building be able to withstand 
the most severe onslaught of earthquake and fire. The 
building will be of structural steel and reinforced con- 
crete throughout, air conditioned, and will be equipped 
with unit heaters and distribution fans. 


The American Federation of Teachers, in conven- 
tion at Madison, Wis., in August, resolved to ask that 
the control of education in the CCC camps be trans- 
ferred from the War department to the Office of 
Education, to ask the restoration of William McCoy 
to the position of principal at Bowen High School in 
Chicago, and to ask the regents of the University of 
Wisconsin to investigate the dismissal of William 
Card, an instructor. Members of the federation will 
vote next spring on whether to join the CIO or remain 
with the AFL. 


Some improvement in the freedom of teaching and 
teachers appears in two news items: the board of edu- 
cation at St. Louis has repealed a 17-year-old rule 
against teachers joining unions. Interestingly enough, 
the teachers themselves are said to have voted by a 


five-to-one majority in favor of retaining the rule. The 
other news note is that President Roosevelt has signed 
the bill repealing the ‘red rider” which forbade 
Washington, D. C., teachers to teach or advocate 
communism. 


School use of radio this fall is expected to reach an 
all-time high in the annals of American education, 
according to J. W. Studebaker, commissioner of educa- 
tion. He states that many schools intend to use Office 
of Education scripts over local radio stations, as well 
as for mock broadcasts over public-address systems and 
other intra-school purposes. The Script Exchange is 
the only free educational radio script agency, and last 
year distributed 40,000 scripts. 


The Department of Secondary-School Principals 
will in the future publish an expanded Bulletin eight 
times a year instead of five, as in the past. The De- 
partment also announces the publication of Student 
Life, the first issue to appear in October. The new 
publication takes over Student Leader, and will serve 
not only as an organ of the National Association of 
Student Officers and of the National Honor Society, 
but will cover especially the field of student activities 
deemed worthy in a modern secondary school. 


The commercial “talkies’’ may be of some indirect 
benefit to schools if the policy of the Maine and New 
Hampshire Theatres Company and the Albert Theatre 
Company of Berlin, N. H., is followed. These two or- 
ganizations presented a 10-rank Wurlitzer pipe organ, 
which originally cost $22,000, to the Berlin schools. 
The organ was installed in the Albert Theatre, Berlin, 
in 1927, and was shortly displaced by the talking- 
pictures. 


The San Francisco Health Service Board has, since 
May 15, conducted an exhaustive investigation into the 
organization and operation of groups offering hos- 
pitalization and medical service throughout the United 
States. The San Francisco board was organized by 
virtue of a city charter amendment to evolve plans for 
medical care for all municipal employees and members 
of the certificated staff of the schools. Costs of the 
preliminary organization have been defrayed in part by 
a 10-cent deduction from monthly salary warrants. 


Since the new tenure law of Pennsylvania was passed 
this year, it is said that a rumor persisted that all 
chances of college graduates finding teaching jobs had 
been minimized if not lost. Theodore A. Siedle, di- 
rector of the teachers’ appointment bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, says, however that the new law 
has not made “a particle of difference.” Instead of 
fewer jobs, there were actually more available in early 
September than at the same time last year. He pointed 
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to a flood of last-minute resignations, especially among 
women teachers who had married and found that 
managing a household was a full-time job. 


South Dakota schools are this year observing the 
Beadle Centennial in honor of W. H. H. Beadle, an 
early superintendent of public instruction in the state. 
His statue has been placed in the national Statuary 
Hall at Washington ; the South Dakota Education As- 
sociation’s 1937 convention will be on the theme: 
“Beadle Centennial, 1937-38: May Beadle’s Spirit 
and Philosophy Permeate South Dakota and _ Its 
Schools,” and commencement exercises next spring 
will be dedicated to his memory. 


An appropriation of $500,000 for the erection of a 
negro college, primarily to train teachers, has been 
voted by the St. Louis board of education. At present 
Stowe Teachers College, the only institution for 
negroes, admits only girls for training as elementary 
teachers. The proposed college will accommodate 
about 300 students and is planned to include men. 
It may become a general college, according to Henry 
J. Gerling, superintendent. 


In discussing the recent passage of the minimum 
wage law, the Sierra Educational News says: 

“In spite of the recent passage of the $1,320 mini- 
mum wage law for school teachers the base rate of 
teacher salaries in California is still considerably below 
the average of wages, not only in many industrial oc- 
cupations but also below the general run of salaries in 
the lower brackets of state civil service.” 

The California state civil service prescribes $1,920 
as the minimum for senior typists; $1,800 for senior 
account clerks, $1,560 for beef herdsmen, and $1,440 
for mechanical handymen. 


Parents and friends of the pupils and teachers killed 
in the New London, Texas, disaster last spring plan 
to create a scholarship memorial fund to assist worthy 
and ambitious students who could not otherwise at- 
tend college. A national advisory board will have 
general supervision of the fund, which, it is said, may 
develop into an education foundation. Contributions 
to the fund are invited, and may be sent to Sam Warren 
of Overton, Texas, who is the treasurer. 


In a somewhat less serious vein of thought than is 
usually found in school news items comes the notice 
that the Detroit Teachers Association held its second 
annual cruise in June, going to Sault Ste. Marie and 
return. Frank Cody, superintendent of the Detroit 
schools, was dubbed ‘Admiral’ for the three-day 
outing, and “commanded” the steamer ‘Greater 
Buffalo” during the event. Such extracurricular 
activities as a large dance orchestra, deck dancing, deck 
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games, and organ and radio music comprised the ac- 
tivities of the cruise. 


First Field Chapter 


(Concluded from page 18) 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa was officially recog- 
nized by the national council, the national secretary 
signing the authorized certificate. 

From these excellent beginnings, the great or- 
ganization of field chapters has grown. The 
founders of Alpha Field Chapter built thoroughly 
and wisely. Directly traceable to them is the prac- 
tical working out of the professional purposes of 
Phi Delta Kappa. When alumni of the campus 
chapter now accept employment some distance 
from their alma mater, they may join a professional 
group which offers them an opportunity to associ- 
ate with others striving to realize the ideals of 
the fraternity. Thus the members from various 
campus chapters become closely associated with 
each other fraternally as well as professionally. 
The campus chapters are encouraged and stimu- 
lated by the organized alumni group. In fact, 
various campus chapters, as well as other alumni or 
field chapters, have been established through the 
efforts of the field chapters. To the eleven 
founders of Alpha Field Chapter, the fraternity 
owes a debt for their vision, efforts, and contribu- 
tions to the general welfare of the association. 








Facts in Figures 


The twenty-eighth fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa 
closed on May 31, 1937, with total initiates into the 
fraternity numbering 21,669 of whom 1,807 were 
initiated during the twenty-eighth fiscal year. Of 
the total membership of the fraternity (exclusive of 
those demitted, dropped, and deceased), 52.5 per 
cent or 10,851 members were in good standing at 
the end of the year. Forty-six campus and 31 field 
chapters are on the roll. 

The report of the auditor for the year ending May 
31, 1937, showed an excess of income over expense 
for the year of $2,763.68 which is credited to the re- 
serve or surplus account making a total of $22,423.28 
in that account. His report also showed a balance of 
$5,489.42 in the special funds allotted to special com- 
mittees. The assets of the fraternity in the form of 
cash, bonds, notes receivable, and credit extension 
pledges were $36,385.86 of which $651.00 is in notes 
receivable and credit extension pledges. 

















DISTRICT NO. 1. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


ED STETSON, FF ond Representative, Professor of Educa- 
4 Hessmrapy- Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


a4 of Washington 
a abe ‘Sceretary, 114 Education Hall, University of 


Washes, tase Wash, 
—U: Oregon 
"ose Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, University of 
regon, Ore. 
Gam ma—Stat of W. 
Ne cae Gee et tage Seon, Pull 
man, Wash. 
DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District Representative, Principal, Burbank 
fe ie High ool, Berkeley, Calif. 


Dettra—Stanford University 
Arthur Wagner, a ea Box No. 1165; Stanford Univer- 


si 
Latoa Univers sis 2 
youn > . Seid Secreta, Haviland Hill, University of ‘Cali- 


Auras este Licbeacaiis of Southern California 
Pee No, 123, Udine of Southern 





Department, Harper 
at Claremont leges, Claremont, ett 


ALPHA Me ggg Patan vA of Utah 
W. Melvin ing Bs a , Stewart Training School, Uni- 
= ity, Utah. 


—_ of ee. Se 
Atenas Cui—Universi TaMe alifeenis at Los 


Angeles 
Arthur Berman, fo in Education Building 206, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkausas, Texas. 
i aoe H. AYDELOTTE, District Representative, Huntsville, 


Texas. 
me mMA—University of Missouri 


F. Olin Capps, vem 34 University High School, University of 


Missouri, lumbia, Mo. 
a ity agg vend of Kansas 
William B. Sommerville, Se Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University 


of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
at “ek ag ong of Texas 
R. Boles, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University of Station, 
yt Tex. 
Avpua ALPHA—University of Oklahoma 
F. F. Gaither, Treasurer, Box 213, Faculty Exchange, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Angee, Williams, peo Therins f Education, Kansas 
i etary ent o * 
State College, Manhattan, Kan. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 
, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 


States: Wyomi 
braska, lowa, finnesota. 


ARNOLD E. TOR AK Fete ty Srey ee ative, Professor of Edu- 
niv 


cation, College of ersity of Denver, Denver, 


Colo. 
Epstton—University of Iowa 
Gerald V. Lannholm, se bee College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ta. 
Era—University of M 
a Kebl, Burton Hall, «*Ciniversity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
inn. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
nh A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, Lincoln, 
e 
ALPHA Pate Univoatey of North Dakota 
Alfred S. Neh sine, Rometery. Box No. 546, University Station, 
Grand Forks, N 
Atrpxa Mu—Colorado State Coll of Education 
bt Le omar ng Secretary, ‘Catered State College of Educa- 
on, Greeley, 
ALPHA prea Laseerny of Denver 
a B. Walters, Secretary, 1735 E. 14th Avenue, Denver, 
‘o) 


E. B. District Representative, Superintendent of 
Schools, ind. 
ALPHA— Se... 
s 313, 
ann . rene seal jt Union Building, In- 
Th Secretary, Graduate Education Building, 
piUniversity. of Chicago, Til x 
Hest, Seusen » 102 University High School, Ur- 


S1ama~—-Ohio State Universi 
"Charles L, Boye, Seeretary, Education Building, Ohio State Uni 


Use eae Cateinlas 
William W. Wattenberg, Secretary, School of Education, North- 


western 
Pa Use of Wisconsin ' 


of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Robert By Carson of higan 


Seer 2 OOF Gniverciey Tan Setoct. Uni- 
of Ann 


? Geen 
» Sti? See Ae, Saepenet, Stile, 
4 of Education, University 


183, Bascom Hall, University 





DISTRICT NO. 6. 
States: Maine, Vermont, New Ham Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, N Yi P 1 a 

ie ew York, sounyiventa. Sey ersey, Delaware, Mary- 
THEODORE A. SIEDLE, District Representative, Assistant Dean, 
School o f Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Recess ateeg 


William Stratford, prereiner. Box 113, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Tueta—Cornell University 
Al rt oo Jr., Secretary, Stone Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 

lone ee University 
ee Ma Fagsas, con 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
iri Mass. 

xi University of Pittsburgh sae Bite U of 
Clarence Long, Secretary, Hall, University 

Pittsbu Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Francis H. Achard, Room $4, Student Activities Bldg... New 
nro eet East, New York, 'N. Y. 
Roderi rer a, Pemany Room 100, Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versi 






ULLIN W. LEAVELL, District Representative, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Peabody College, N: Tenn. 
Ps1—P. 
Tal Pr 'hesker “Secretary, Peabody College, Nushville, Tenn. 
AvcPHA Beta—U of Virginia 
7 Room D, Peabody Hall, Univer- 
Aten Karri ucecie ol Teomssent 
rant D. M ener, Teeretery, Box No. 4226, University of Tennes- 
Apres Ale be of Alabama 


Arthur M. Jarman, 


pats Secretary, University of Alabama, University, 















Directory of Field Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
S1¢ma—Portland, O 
eg <A. Olson, Riveacy, 916 Twenty-ninth Street, Milwau- 


—e Beta—Tacoma, Washington 
J. A. Arnold, Secretary, Fern Hill School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 


States: California, Nevada, ee, Utah, New Mexico. 


Richard L ken. Tron, 2025 Santiago Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


peo California 
Walsh, Secreta Secretary, Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif. 
Sonar Angeles, California 
Elmer C. omer Secretary, Santa Monica Junior College, 
Santa Monica, 
Era—Santa Barbara, California 
Roy L. Soules, Secretary, 1235 Chapala, 
pe, California 
owbert Bonnett, Secretary, Sacramento Junior College, Sacra- 
Some Calif. 


Tav—Salt ay | City, U 
god Parratt, + 223 State Capitol, 


Omerca—San Diego, California 
Ese Klein, Secretary, 2236 Thirty-second Street, San Diego, 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Salt Lake 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 


Betra—St. Louis, Missouri 
E. H. Beumer, Secretary, 646 N. Kirkwood, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Gamua—State of Kansas 
E. K. Hillbrand, Secretary, Wichita University, Wichita, Kans. 


Tueta—Kansas City, Missouri 
Chaney O. Williams, Secretary, 7408 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


ay fy egg Missouri 
Cloyd Anthony, Secretary, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 


Omtcron—kKirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Secretary, 901 S. Florence, Kirksville, Mo. 


Arkansas, Texas. 


Pi—San Antonio, Tex 
Joe H. Ward, oouiere, 2311 Edison Drive, San Antonio, Tex. 


Ruo—Pittsburg, Kansas 
Ernest M. Anderson, Secretary, Pittsburg, Kans. 


Pur—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Earl C. Denney, Secretary, Franklin School, Tulsa, Okla. 


ALPHA i eh aaa Texas 
C. J. Nissle, Secretary, 1810 Courtland, 


Houston, Tex. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 
States: Missouri, C 
ypeourl, olorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 


lors Stese of Sent Same 
H. A. R. Indall, Secretary, Arlington, S. D. 


as iy ag of Colorado 
Irvin, Ss. State College of Education, Greeley, 


ebraska 
oO. — Secretary, Municipal University of Omaha, 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 
S : Mi 
fen ee. es Seapets: Sapiens, Cle Wet Ve. 


ae a 
ibe "Fron, Sete, 355 Oak Street, Wyandotte, Mich. 
ernal H. JF oma EEG Secretary, Ball State Teachers College, 
Manos, Ind. pis 


Nu—Chi 
Henry Ht Hagen, Secretary, 1320 Resedale Rood, Chicage, ID. 


Unser teanes . Wisconsin 

John P. Treacy, 2194 N. 56th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cui—tTerre © ame Indiana 

Clarence M: , 2626 North Ninth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Avtpna GA . -ikasens aides 
Coote fennel, Secretary, State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 


Argun Derse—Sonth Band. Satie 
Ce pom baugh, Secretary, 729 Cottage Grove Avenue, South 


Anpms a eae Indiana 
Borden Purcell, Secretary, Whiting High School, Whiting, Ind. 


ALPHA age = Indiana 
David_RB. diey, Secretary, 1354 Ravenswood Drive, Evans- 


Atrpna Era—Indiana 
posers S. Craig, 
n 


s, Indiana 
ecretany, 5846 Julian Avenue, Indianapolis, 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


Maine, Vermont, New me Wee) Massachusetts, Rhode 

d, New Yo re igen gr, Pea w. Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, 

No Field Chapters in this ~ Ege 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: 
I 


States: Vi North South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Florida. 
No Field Chapters in this 
TS 
To Field Members: If you are within the te P node gS of any of these 
the cha send 


field chapters and not on the mailing list of 

and address to to the secretary listed above. if you are 
near a campus chapter and wish to attend the meetings of the 
chapter, send your name and address to the secretary of the 
campus chapter listed on the previous page. 











The Seventeenth National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, 
a delegate assembly, 


will meet in 
Cincinnati, at the Gibson Hotel, December 28-29-30, 1937. 




















